


Sit Philip Southwell CBE MC and Lady (Mary) Southwell 


Philip and Mary 


This is the third edition of my brief memoir of the lives of Philip and Mary based 


on: 


(A) What my parents told me in the course of their lives: but it was an 
extraordinary feature of both their lives that they spoke little about the past and, for 
example, though Mary had a number of relatively close relatives, they hardly spoke 


about these relatives to John, my brother, or to me. 


(B) A short memoir written by my father, Philip, in the months before he died, 
which I found among his papers, mislaid when we moved to Wiltshire in 2004, and 
recently found again. As he did not include dates, I have decided to insert the 
relevant parts of his memoir at the appropriate dates in what I have written: I have 


included all that he wrote. 


(C) My research using the website Ancestry to gather what information I can 


about my parents’ ancestors. 


What is set out below remains a work in progress. 


is Charles Archibald Philip Southwell [always called Philip] was born in 
Calverley, Yorkshire West Riding, a village near both Leeds and Bradford, on 6" 
June 1894, the son of Charles Edward and Clare Southwell. He was baptised in 
Calverley on 21% May 1895. 


2: Philip’s ancestry, as far as I yet know it, was as follows. James Hargreaves 
Southwell was born in 1821, the son of John Southwell and Alice (Hargreaves), and 
had seven siblings. He was brought up in Bradford and was married to Mary Ann 
Cowin in 1857. James and Mary Ann were living in 1861 in Headingly, Leeds. James 
was a spade and shovel manufacturer. Charles Edward Southwell was born to James 
and Mary Ann in Leeds in 1863. He had a sister Alice Mary Southwell who was, I 
believe, born in 1859, was married in 1887 to a Mr Hansell and died on 26% 
November 1923 in Marylebone, London. Their parents James and Mary Ann both 
died in 1870 when Charles Edward was aged 7. The 1871 Census shows that he and 
Alice are living with their maternal grandparents, John and Mary Cowin, and their 
aunt Rebecca Cowin, a school teacher, at Shorgill House, Warcop, Westmoreland. 
The 1881 Census shows Charles Edward aged 18 and living as a medical student 
with his maternal uncle and aunt, Zebedee and Mary Cowin, respectively a head 
teacher and a teaching assistant, at 3 Scotland Road Terrace, Stanwix, a village on 
the outskirts of Carlisle, Cumberland [now Cumbria]. He qualified as a physician 


and surgeon at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and then worked as a GP. 


3: Charles Edward Southwell’s wife Clare [also called Clara] nee Beaumont was 
born in about 1864 in Bradford, one of the children of George Beaumont, a pork 
butcher, living with his wife Sara at 235 Manchester Road, Horton in Bradford. The 
1891 Census shows that Clare was then living with her mother [her father having 
died] and working as a governess. She married Dr Charles Edward Southwell on 3" 


January 1893 at Manningham St Luke, Yorkshire. By 1901 they were living at, and 


Dr Charles Edward was practising as a GP from or near, 15 Hill Street, Stoke on 


Trent. 





This house in Stoke-on-Trent, 15 Hill Street, in which Philip’s father had his surgery and in 


which Philip lived with his parents until he went to university 


4, Charles Edward and Clare Southwell had five children of whom four died in 
infancy of cholera or typhoid. They were [with their dates]: the survivor Philip 
[1894-1981], Clara [1897-1897], Dorothy Alys [1899-1899], Beaumont [1903-1903] 
and James Beaumont [1904-1905]. Round the turn of the century both typhoid and 
cholera were regular visitors to our cities, and it may have been that in his work as a 
physician Charles Edward became a carrier of both diseases. Philip told me that he 
had two siblings who died young: that may have been because he had been too young 


to remember the first two deaths, and his parents had not told him about them. 


i I understand that Charles Edward was in practice with a senior partner whose 
surname was Webb-Johnson and who had nine children. One son became a surgeon 
and was the ship’s doctor on a ship going from Denmark to England before the 
First World War who had to operate on board on Queen Alexandra [herself born a 
Dane] for appendicitis; the operation was successful, and he became in due course a 
surgeon to the British Royal Family and was made a Baron. He was a Middlesex 
Hospital surgeon who did much for that hospital, one ward being named after him. 
Later in life my mother Mary consulted him and looking at an X-ray of her Lord 
Webb-Johnson told her that the only trouble she had was “hookandeyetis” as she 
had not taken off her corset. I knew his wife Flossie who was kind to the young 


[though she had no children of her own]. 


Philip wrote about his childhood: 


6. I am writing a story of the early life of someone, so that it is recorded for his 
family. It is not easy to know where to start but in this case reference will be made 
to the early days without any detail. We start with a very hilly road in one part almost 
too hilly to stand and falls in this part were frequent. There were two doctors, a 
senior and a junior partner. The junior lived at the bottom of the hill, in a largish 
house which with a pub adjoining formed one side of the old market square. At the 
top of the hill lived the senior partner in a brick Victorian house of some size with 
a very large garden. In the garden was a small hill covered with bluebells and at the 
top a replica church made of lead with a square tower about three feet high. There 
was a path up the blue-bell mound to the church and it was customary to walk up 
the path to the church and sit by the church as only one lost in thoughtless solitude. 
In this house however, the doctor had a large family, nine in all but all older than the 
writer. As a result of this age discrepancy the writer became the butt of this large 


family and was bullied and suffered in consequence. With no garden only a stable 


yard at the bottom of the hill, most days were spent in the garden at the top of the 
hill and on leaving it was usual for the author to be given a penny. Halfway down 
the hill there was a sweetshop - you went down two steps into it and there a dear old 
lady who dispensed gelatine babies. It is very strange that the interest lay mainly in 
the black babies for psychological reasons which it is not possible to explain. The 
author would often come out of this sweetshop, go into the middle of the road and 
shout towards the top of the hill, a long way off “They haven’t any babies” and so 
he walked tearfully back to the bottom of the hill. There is not much more to add 
to this early part of the author’s life, mention will just be made of the earliest 
schooling. There was no school in these days and the writer was taken each day to 
a school at Trentham where on the Duke of Sutherland’s estate there arrangements 
were made for a school for local children by the famous Millicent, Duchess of 
Sutherland for the children of her servants, retainers and so on, and for some local 
children. It was an enjoyable school. In the building next to where the hounds were 
kept, and so before going into school each day, a visit to the hounds was always a 
‘must? and when one had been at this school for some time, the hounds’ names were 


all known, like to huntsmen. 


I interpose. 


ve Philip also caught typhoid at the same time as one or more of his siblings, 
but survived, probably due to his strong physique. As a result of him being left as 
their only child, Philip was not sent to boarding school [he should have gone to 
Sedbergh], but instead went as a day boy to Newcastle-under-Lyme High School 
[attended earlier by the boy who became Lord Cadman: see below] from September 


1904 until July 1912. 





Earliest document for Philip (except his birth certificate 


He proved to be an outstanding sportsman, and no doubt to the surprise of the 
school, in his last year won all 8 athletic events on one day: I was shown some of the 
8 cups he won; these disappeared in the Second World War and later moves. The 
School record shows that he played for the School at Rugby, Hockey and cricket, 
and was “Victor Ludorum” on the athletics field in 1911 and 1912. At some stage 
he also became a very strong swimmer, and was a strong and effective waterpolo 
player; as a result his stamina in swimming was rather remarkable, and even well into 
his 70s he would swim out to sea at Frinton on Sea until he was no longer visible, 
and return a long time later still in fresh condition; this practice had once led to 


trouble in the 1930s: see below. 


Philip wrote: 


8. I do not propose to say any more about the period of education as my mind 
throughout the whole of that time was concentrated on athletics. Academics were 
not a strong point. Fortunately I was able to struggle through an examination which 


enabled me to start on the career I wanted just before the 1914/18 war. 





Philip’s record of the exam he took at the age of 18 


9 About the age of fourteen my father’s main friend was a man of amazing 
capacity and varied interests. He was quite a unique character for not only was he a 
well known surgeon [based in Stoke-on-Trent], but he was also an expert in 
catboniferous geology of world renown. His influence without doubt resulted in my 
interest in geology or as Mr Wheelton Hind put it, a “study of the bowels of the earth’. 
Wheelton Hind used to take me for walks where I helped him to collect fossils from 
the large slag heaps of the local collieries. We used to look for belemnites [the fossils 
of ancient fish related to squid and cuttlefish]. I was taken down coal mines which 
intrigued me enormously. All this undoubtedly influenced my idea that I wished to 
become a mining engineer. My father’s idea was very firmly fixed in that he said if 
you wish to enter into a profession, and he called mining engineering a profession, 
to do any good you must be equipped by a University degree. Accordingly, I went 
to see the nearest Professor of Mining Engineering, Professor Cadman (later Lord 
Cadman and Chairman of British Petroleum Company). At the beginning of 1914 
I asked if I could see Professor Cadman at the University of Birmingham. At this 


time Birmingham was the main University dealing with Mining Engineering. 


10. When I saw Professor Cadman to ask him if I would be accepted as a student, 
with minimum qualifications of an academic nature, he told me that he was just 
starting a school for Petroleum Engineering and would welcome me as one of the 
first students. As a result of this I was in the good books of Lord Cadman and my 
future career was to a large extent determined by him. We had one zone of conflict, 
I was captain of the Rugby Football team and we had a very strong successful side. 


Cadman hated this and tried hard to get me to give it up. 
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Birmingham University Rugby Team, probably before War started in August 1914 
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Rugby Team — occasion not known — but probably pre-war 
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Picking up the story: 


Ms Professor John Cadman came from a family living near Stoke on Trent; his 
father was a mining surveyor and engineer. He had served as Chief Inspector of 
Mines in Trinidad and Tobago, a British colony which was known to have good oil 
resources. He had been from then on enthusiastic about the prospects of oil as a 
source of energy. Cadman had been responsible for the commercialisation of 
Trinidad’s oil in 1907. In 1908 Cadman was appointed Professor of Mining at 
Birmingham University, and from 1912 pioneered an undergraduate course in 
Petroleum Technology, apparently the first such course in the world. Philip became 


one of the students from the start of this course. 


12. On the declaration of war against Germany on 4" August 1914 Philip joined 
up the same day with the Army, taking his motorcycle and becoming a despatch 


rider. 





Presumably at the time of passing-out from officer training fairly 
early in 1914-18 War 
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The record of his service in the First World War seems to have been largely 
destroyed in a fire in the late 1920s, and he said little about this. At first in England 
he found that generals were so old-fashioned as to station their HQs on the top of 
hills (and so would be easily located as targets for enemy artillery) surrounded by 
ploughed fields, which were navigable by horse riders, but not easily by those on 
motorbikes which were still operated by a belt and not yet by a chain. When he got 
to France he found himself taking messages between the front line and the generals, 
who were too often billeted in comfortable chateaux well behind the lines, and 
enjoying the comforts of champagne and girls from Paris: that gave him a jaundiced 
view of British and French generals. He was commissioned in due course in the 
Royal Artillery and rose to the rank of Captain. One of his duties was to fly in small 
planes as an observer giving aiming directions to those firing the artillery at the 
German lines: this was a very hazardous duty, and he was lucky to survive, as many 


did not. 





Philip as Second Lieutenant in 1914-18 War Philip as Lieutenant in 1914-18 War in Royal 
Artillery 
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13. He emerged from the Army in 1919 having been damaged in a knee by 
shrapnel and told by the doctors that he should not play rugby again. In July 1919 
he was gazetted for the Military Cross, as he explained, for his total war record and 
not for any particular event(s): he declined to spell out any detail of what he had 
done, was very modest about receiving this medal [which he eventually received in 
late 1921] and objected to the fact that only officers could receive the MC, while 
other ranks could receive only the Military Medal [this has subsequently been 
remedied]. The details of the Gazette entry seem to have been lost in the fire in the 


late 1920s. 


14. In 1919 Philip returned to Birmingham University and his sporting activities. 
Philip captained the University rugby team, was a Victor Ludorum in athletics and 
played water polo to a high standard: he reckoned that the deep breathing required 
when engaged in water polo gave him an advantage in breathing for his health in 
later life. Even at 60 he was still no mean tennis player and won the family doubles 
with my brother John at the Frinton-on-Sea Lawn Tennis Club. He graduated from 


University in 1921, I believe. 





1921. 
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Probably at the time of graduation from Birmingham University as BSc in the Summer of 
1921 — Philip is, I believe, the man in the 4" row back towards the right with a bow-tie. The 


future Lord Cadman is the tallest seated figure in the centre of the front-row 
Philip takes up the story. 
15. I managed, I was quite sure, not very successfully to finish my examinations 
for my degree. Whilst waiting for the results, someone in a corridor said, “The 


Professor wants to see you” — so I said “What for” and he said “I don’t know” and 


so I presented myself at the Professor’s door. “Come in” he said when I knocked 
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“sit down, you go to Trinidad in two weeks time”. All I could say was “Yes sir” in 
my astonishment. I then stammered “What for” and he said “I have appointed you 
as Government Petroleum Technologist to the Government of Trinidad; you take 
the first boat you can, that’s all I have to say”. Rather overcome, all I could do was 
to stammer “Yes sir” and Trinidad was then the next instalment. My father had died 
[in 1921] and my mother lived alone and to leave her alone in England required 
considerable thought. My mother’s idea was that she should not stand in my way at 
all and that I should pursue my career even if it meant leaving her alone in England. 
At the age of sixty she decided that regular exercise every morning was necessary 
and whilst never having held a golf club she decided that playing golf offered her a 
good solution. She bought a small house overlooking a flat golf course at Abergele, 
in North Wales, near the sea, a place where living was comparatively cheap and 
where she already had friends. She went along to see the professional at this golf 
club, in those days a white haired old lady, full of determination, to the astonishment 
of the professional, she said “I am going to start golf, I want you to give me lessons” 
—he said “Madam, you are a little old to start golf, and I really could not give 
lessons,” — my mother said “Alright, I start to play myself’. And so she did from 
the age of sixty to seventy-five, when she suddenly died [on 9" January 1938] whilst 
I was away in Papua and New Guinea and could not even think of trying to get back 


to see her when she was ill. 


16. Mother accompanied me down to the West India Dock from where the Elder 
and Fyffe banana boats left for the West Indies. When she looked at the boat I was 
sailing in, she said “You cannot go across the Atlantic in a little boat like that”. It 
was between five thousand and six thousand tons and carried fifty passengers. 
During the two weeks the voyage took everyone became friendly and particularly so 
when one sailed south into the warmer climate. The only male on board of my age 
was Chinese who was returning from Cambridge for the vacation. He was tall for a 


Chinese, about the same height as myself, we became friendly as he was quite an 


athlete. I did not realise at that time that the Chinese in the West Indies owned all 
the rum shops and were very wealthy, sending their young to schools and universities 
in England. We became very friendly and when the canvas swimming pool was 
erected we competed with each other each day in diving and other swimming sports. 
The only other young person on board was a charming girl from St Lucia. I had not 
before met any of the West Indian rich planter families. This girl was without 
question one of the most beautiful I had met and with the soft musical West Indian 
voice was very attractive. The Chinese competed for her affections. She had been 
on an educational tour of Europe and as a result was most interesting to talk to. I 
was going out to take up a Government appointment in Trinidad, and as about half 
the passengers were from Trinidad, I was particularly cautious for I knew that any 
indiscretions on my behalf would have colour added to them and soon spread 
around the colony, so caution was the word. This attractive girl lived in St Lucia and 
I never saw her again but I heard from friends some years later that she was happily 


married and had several children. 


17. On arrival in Trinidad I found that my chief was a fat, flabby individual whose 
idea of life was to avoid all work if possible. In those days in the Colonial service in 
colonies like Trinidad there was no difficulty in an official taking life easily. I was 
quite appalled, being a hard worker. The Government of Trinidad then decided that 
a Britisher could not possibly know much about the oil industry and they decided to 
appoint an American with what they called the necessary know how to work with 
me for one year. This was one of the most fortunate things that happened to me. 
The man appointed, Fred Ziegler, came from the Californian Bureau of Mines. 
Whilst he had the necessary know how for the work required he was completely 
unsophisticated. He was a very nice person, we became great friends and we worked 
together seven days a week for one year. Not only did I have the advantage of his 


American experience but also the oil production problems of Trinidad were 


extremely difficult and the experience gained in these provided me with knowledge 


which helped through the remainder of my career. 


In parenthesis 


18. I interpose here that the Trinidad oil industry then ranged from fairly large 
companies to men who dug holes and brought oil up in buckets. While in Trinidad 
Philip survived two sea episodes: one when he dived into the sea and hit a rock, not 
improving his neck; and the other when fishing for barracuda from a dinghy and a 
large barracuda was hooked and towed the dinghy for some distance fortunately 
without overturning it. The jungle in Trinidad was still rather pristine; and he 
recalled driving on a country road over an anaconda which stretched the full distance 
from the bush on either side of the road. He also made the acquaintance of tarantula 
spiders and warrior ants, which after marriage with Mary (see para.20 below) ate their 
way through soft furnishings in their house. He met many involved in the oil 
industry in Venezuela and in the United States; and also Charles Lindberg — who in 
1927 made the first solo flights across the Atlantic - on one of his early flights to the 
Caribbean and South America; but I cannot give any details about these, or indeed 


about the exact nature of his work. 


His brief description of one of his experiences in Trinidad follows: 


19. Whilst in Trinidad I became friendly with a Captain North. He was from the 
sutvey department of the Royal Engineers and engaged in a geodetic survey of the 
Northern Range. During this survey he came across a cave nearly three thousand 
feet up into which was a stream of crystal clear water. He asked me if I would like 
to explore it with him and I said “Certainly”. So one day just before daylight we 
drove up as far as we could and then climbed through the forest until we found the 


cave. He had two Trinidadians as assistants and the four of us carried between us 


about five hundred feet of rope. We found that on entering the first cave were the 
most beautiful stalactites and stalagmites and inhabited by a bird called a Guarocho 
(Guarico). This bird had been written about as a result of his studies by Theodore 
Roosevelt. The cave itself was nearly waist deep in guano and these birds looking 
like a cross between an owl and an eagle, for they were night flyers making no nests 
but hatching eggs on rock ledges. We carried poles to walk with and although these 
birds attacked one if you held the pole just above your head they flew above you. 
Nevertheless, it was a thoroughly frightening and exciting venture. As one went 
under from cave to cave the life became smaller, after the birds it was frogs, after 
the frogs it was large insects and about the third cave were flies and midges. At the 
end of a cave there was a waterfall and we used up the whole of our five hundred 
feet of rope to get down to where the water was flowing into a circular hole of lime 
deposit. It was translucent and of great beauty. We got down with the rope, got 
into the inlet but it was only about three feet high, so, after crawling in about fifty 
yards we decided to crawl out and call it a day. When we got out it was dark and we 
realised that we’d been a whole day on the job. We hadn’t taken any watches with 
us because of the water but it was a good day’s activity. We thought that if we could 
find the outlet of the stream in the caves that this would provide a perfect water 
supply for Port of Spain. On searching all the rock’s faces below these caves we 
came to the conclusion that the water was percolating through the rock and doubted 
whether the full supply could be tapped. I gather that nothing was ever done to 


further this investigation. 


I interpose 


20. Mary Burnett Scarratt [Mary] now came on to the scene. Her father Thomas 
Scarratt was born in 1866. He was one of quite a large family living in Ipstones, 
Staffordshire, near the border with Derbyshire. The 1881 Census shows that there 


were then in the household Thomas senior, his wife Frances, a daughter Anne, 


Thomas junior aged 15, Frances junior aged 14, Richard aged 13, John aged 11 and 
four servants. Her grandfather Thomas senior was then farming 140 acres at 


Hermitage Farm in Ipstones. 


21. Mary’s mother was Ann Slack, born in August 1861 to Joseph and Marty Slack 


who lived in the Manor House, Ipstones. 
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Mary’s Grandmother, Mary Slack, wife of Joseph Slack 








Ann had two sisters — Mary and Elizabeth. Joseph was farming 80 acres with his 
brother William. 





Mary’s Mother, Ann Slack, born 1861 


The 1871 Census shows that Joseph Slack was then living at The Green, Ipstones, 
with his wife Mary, and three children Elizabeth, Mary and Ann aged 16, 12 and 10 
and his brother William. 


22. Thomas Scarratt and Ann Slack married on 27" September 1894 at Ipstones 


when Ann was aged 28. 
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Wedding of Thomas and Ann Scarratt on 27" September 1894 
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Mary was born to Thomas and Ann in Ipstones on 14" February 1897. She was an 
only child since her father Thomas died on 22" August 1901 due, as Mary told me, 
to a perforated appendix. The 1911 Census shows Ann Scarratt living at the Manor 
House, Ipstones, with Elizabeth and Mary Slack her sisters, and her daughter Mary 
then aged 14. Later they lived at Belmont Hall, Ipstones, which may have belonged 
to Elizabeth Slack. Mary’s mother Ann died at Belmont Hall on 15" June 1933. 





One of Mary’s aunts (I Mary’s mother, Ann. Inthe = Mary’s mother, Ann (probably 
believe Elizabeth the oldest small photo a young Mary not later in date than 1926) 
of the 3 sisters) with her mother, Ann 


These 2 photographs were in a folding frame which was 
always with Mary 
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Mary and her mother, Ann (probably from about 1930) 





23. Marty was sent to West Heath School in the south of England to board. In 
the course of the First World War she left school and spent some time during the 


latter part of the War working as a VAD auxiliary nurse. 
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Mary as VAD in 1914-18 War 
VAD Auxiliary Nurse probably after 1915 when she left West Heath School 


VAD stood for Voluntary Aid Detachment. From 1909 when it was founded VAD 
volunteers helped in hospitals. During the 1914-18 War they were greatly in 
demand, to begin with in hospitals in the UK, but soon in overseas military hospitals 
including about 12,000 nurses working in the military hospitals and more than 60,000 


unpaid volunteers working in auxiliary hospitals and in other capacities. 
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Another photo of Mary as VAD nurse 


24. Mary told me that, when she lived in Ipstones, which was at about 1,000 feet 
up just off the main road from Stoke on Trent to Ashbourne, Ipstones was snowed 
in for up to 6 weeks each winter, and the drive over the Roaches [a rocky ridge rising 
to over 1,600 feet and a prominent viewpoint in the Peak District] towards Buxton, 
initially in a horse drawn vehicle and later by car, could be a dangerous drive in winter 


due to the height, the snowdrifts and the blizzards. 
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Mary in the early 1920s 


Just one of Mary’s activities in Ipstones was as Sunday School teacher for the church. 
Mrs Ethel Newman writing in September 1981 after Mary’s death, remembered 


being taught as a child by Mary; and thought Mary “the most beautiful lady I had 


ever seen”. 
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Mary in the early 1920s. This was Philip’s favourite photo of her, which much later he had 


enlarged and put in an oval frame which is now in the Manor House, Upton Lovell 
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25. Mary and Philip must have met during one of his leaves from the Colonial 
Service. Their engagement was announced in the Staffordshire Sentinel on 7" 
February 1925 and the Times on 9" February 1925. The wedding was on 26" August 
1926 at Ipstones Church. 
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Mary (and her mother, Ann behind her) going to Ipstones Church for the wedding on 26" 
August 1926 
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26th August 1926 Wedding group. Mary’s mother, Ann, is seated on the right. Philip’s 


mother, Clare, is standing at the left 
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Wedding 26" August 1926. I believe the best man was Geoffrey Allen but cannot identify any 


others 
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Philip & Mary, Wedding 26th August 1926 


They then went to Trinidad (leaving Avonmouth for Port of Spain on 28" August 
1926) on one of the “banana boats” which brought bananas from the Caribbean to 
the UK and carried some passengers on each voyage. The passenger lists also show 
that Mary (having come back to England) travelled by herself from Avonmouth to 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, leaving on 12 January 1929. Mary did not wholly enjoy 
Trinidad, due to the climate, and found such creatures as warrior ants in vast 


processions rather trying. 
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A photo from Trinidad (1926-29) Mary and Philip on the right 
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Another photo from Trinidad. Mary & Philip on the right. The woman 3 from the left 


looks very like Philip’s mother, Clare 
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26. ‘They returned to England in late 1929. The stock market crash occurred that 
year and Philip sadly lost much money in the crash, in which he was not alone. His 
formal letter of application for a job to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Ltd [later 
and now BP] was dated in December 1929. Fortunately by then Sir John Cadman 
had become the chairman of the board of directors of BP; he became Lord Cadman 


in the Coronation Honours of George VI in May 1937. Philip says: 


When Sir John Cadman (as he was then) later Lord Cadman appointed me to 
head the Department of BP dealing with the oil fields geology and geophysics, 
I found that my background knowledge was much greater than anyone else 


in the company department. 


27. Philip and Mary settled on a small farm, Moor Park Farm, and lived at 
Batchworth Hill House in Rickmansworth to the North-West of London; and Philip 
commuted to London via Marylebone Station. My brother John was born on 4" 


March 1933 at Watford and I was born also in Watford on 14" July 1935. 


Philip with his mother, Clare, and scottie. 
Probably at Batchworth Hill House after their 


return to England in late 1929 
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BATCHWORTH HILL HOUSE 


Batchworth Hill House, Rickmansworth 





Philip with two elderly ladies (who may have been Mary’s 2 aunts in old age 
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28. I do not have much detail about their life and Philip’s work during the period 
between 1929 and about 1937. For his work I will need to visit the BP Archive at 
Warwick University. But I can give some details. Philip was involved in exploration 
in Iran and Kuwait and visited both countries on a number of occasions before the 
Second World War. He with others in BP [including Peter Cox whose son Thomas 
lives in Wylye near us] were responsible for highlighting the large oil basin in Kuwait 
which after that War took over so much of Philip’s life. It is recorded in Who Was 
Who that Philip was “one of the first to appreciate the great potential” of the oilfields 


in Kuwait. I return to this below. 


29. At one stage while at Rickmansworth, Mary and Philip had two bull mastiffs, 
male and female; they produced about 11 puppies and the female’s milk could not 
cope with so large demand. So they got hold of two bitches as wet nurses for some 
ot all of their puppies. But these had also some puppies. The result was that for a 
time they had about 23 bull mastiffs, which was much too much for Mary: in later 


life she never wanted more than one dog at a time. 


30. In the summers before 1937 they used to have holidays staying with 
Grandmother Clare at Abergele on the North Wales coast. One day Philip did what 
he always did when swimming in the sea. He swam out to sea far enough to be 
invisible from the shore, intending simply to swim back to his starting point. 
Unfortunately he had forgotten about the strong currents along that coast. Mary 
had to call the police and the coastguards and the lifeboat men who all searched for 
Philip at sea and along the shore. Sensibly he went with the current and landed far 
to the west of Abergele, arriving on the shore with his wet swimming costume and 
no other clothes: Mary and the various bodies searching for him were not amused. 
But that did not stop Philip doing the same routine when later swimming off the 


east coast at Frinton-on-Sea in rather colder water when much older. 
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Australia and Papua New Guinea 


31. In 1937 Philip was sent by BP to Australia to negotiate for BP with the 
Australian Government in an attempt to persuade them to allow non-Australian 
companies like BP to explore for oil in Australia. He described this period of his 
life in the passages which follow, and which cover also his visits to Papua New 


Guinea where exploration was starting. 


Philip’s own story resumes 


32. The Chairman of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company sent for me and asked me if I 
could arrange to pay a visit to Australia. He proposed, he said, to give me a letter 
firstly to the Prime Minister saying that the Company were prepared to spend a 
million pounds on the development of oil resources in Australia and its territories if 
large scale concessions could be negotiated. The letter informed the Prime Minister 
- Joseph Lyons from ‘Tasmania - that the company were prepared to spend up to a 
million pounds if large scale concessions could be negotiated instead of the square 
mile or so of the present mining leases. The carrier of the letter, Philip Southwell, 
had been given a free hand to carry out these negotiations and if successful to make 
the necessary preliminary arrangements to start the surveys and the establishment of 
a Head Office for this purpose in Melbourne. I also had a personal letter of 


introduction to Lord Gowrie, the then Governor General of Australia. 


33. I went to Australia by boat. Unfortunately there had been an outbreak of 
infantile paralysis (poliomyelitis) in Melbourne and I had been advised not to take 
my wife and two small boys until I had discussed the position with the doctors in 
Melbourne. This was most fortunate for on my arrival in Melbourne I was advised 
that they should certainly not consider joining me until the present position had 
cleared up. The situation was so serious that there were police guards on all the 


roads out of Melbourne stopping children going in or out of the town. I was very 
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fortunate that Miss McArthur Onslow was a passenger. The McArthurs were the 
people who took the first sheep to Australia on which foundation the wealth of the 
Australian wool was built. Miss McArthur lived in a very stately fashion, in a large 
house at Camden, about thirty miles south of Sydney and she said she would be 
delighted if I would spend all my week-ends with her if I was not engaged on the 
work for which I had come. It was arranged that on my arrival in Melbourne a 
lawyer named Ince would report to me and be ready to assist me full time if necessary 
in connection with my negotiations. My first port of call was to present my letter to 
Joe Lyons, the Prime Minister. At this meeting Mr Billy Hughes, Minister of the 
Exterior, Casey the Treasurer and Robert Menzies, the Attorney General were 
present. Menzies said “Billy, this is your pigeon, nothing to do with me”. Casey said 
“I come into that category too”. Mr Hughes said that he would be pleased to see 
me in Canberra and suggested that I made arrangements with his personal assistant 


there as to when I should present myself. 


34. The next day I went to have a talk with Godfrey Ince. I suggested that we 
should go to Canberra the next day. He said “I’m not going to Canberra this week”’. 
This annoyed me and I told him that my understanding was that he would 
accompany me wherever I went in Australia. He said “Have a look at the Melbourne 
Argos of to-day”. So I went back to my hotel for lunch and looked at the Melbourne 
Argos. It has a number of pages and so I got down on to the floor, turned over each 
one carefully, doing this several times and then I saw on the back page an article 
headed “A Thousand Southwells Gather Together in Canberra”. They were not all 
called Southwell but were related by marriage and sprang from two brothers 
Southwell, yeoman farmers from Sussex who had emigrated to Australia a hundred 
yeats ago when they had been given grants of land by the Government. I went to 
see Godfrey Ince in the afternoon to tell him that I quite understood, in the 
meantime could we concoct a telegram of good wishes from a Pommie in Melbourne 


which we did. 
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35. The next week we went to Canberra. There was only one hotel in Canberra 
and it was a strange coincidence that the only other guest there was a Mr Ince from 
London who was engaged by the Australian Government on a Tax Advising 
mission. On my arrival in Canberra I telephoned the ADC to the Governor General 
and told him that I had a letter of introduction which I wished to present to the 
Governor General Lord Gowrie. He said “Don’t worry about the letter, come and 
have dinner tonight, a black tie please’. And so I duly presented myself for dinner. 
On being greeted by Lady Gowrie she said “I must show you round the house, it 
used to be a boarding house, run by a Miss Southwell”. It was a wooden structure, 


a summer retreat for the Governor General from the heat of Sydney. 


36. When Parliament was sitting Billy Hughes remained in Canberra and was 
therefore accessible. When Parliament was not sitting he wandered between Sydney, 
Melbourne, Alice Springs and I had quite a job chasing him for interviews. What I 
did not know then was that Billy Hughes as Minister of the Exterior was not going 
to be led into the position of having to put up a Bill in Parliament to change the 
Concession Legislation that Session. I had to wait therefore until Billy Hughes was 


ready which was when it was too late to be brought in that Session. 


37. TL enjoyed Melbourne and living in the Melbourne Club, of which I was made 
a temporary member, was like living in White’s in London. It was most unfortunate 
that the family could not join me owing to the outbreak of infantile paralysis in 
Melbourne. The police had guards on the roads stopping children going in or out 
for the outbreak was such a serious one, running at a time of a thousand new cases 
a day. I enjoyed Melbourne and used to go for a long walk after dinner along a road 
out into the country, a road which had flowering shrubs on either side and was most 
attractive. Unfortunately my evening walks were spoilt by an incident which upset 


me very much. Walking out from Melbourne there was nobody about, a rather hefty 
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Australian woman came out of the bushes, took me by the arm and said “Now I’ve 
got you, I’ve seen you walking along this road, you’re coming home with me for the 
night”. I thought I had better play this rather coolly and so I said “Where do you 
live” and she said “About half a mile back along this road,” so I said “Come on, let’s 
see where you live” and we walked back and she lived in the basement of a house 
down about five or six steps, so I said “You’d better lead the way” and she went 
down the steps and opened the door and at that moment I started on what was 
probably the fastest hundred [ve ever run. The story was too good not to go round 


the top brass in Melbourne and it was known as the “Southwell Hundred”. 


38. Apart from that episode my work in Melbourne and my stay there was most 
enjoyable. Melbourne is a rather pious Presbyterian city with beautiful flowering 
trees and Collins Street, like Harley Street, London, the home of the medical 
[profession] and where the clubs were situated, [and I] have many happy memories. 
I took a new office there which had just been built and recruited a complete staff 
and set it up as the home of the Australasian Petroleum Company, its objective being 


its search for oil in Australia, Papua and New Guinea. 


39. Working with the Territories Department of the Australian Government I 
went firstly to Papua, called on the government there and set to work to get the 
government to pass new Oil Legislation. There was no difficulty with the Port 
Moresby Government but when I visited the Australian Territories - that is the old 
German part of New Guinea - it was a very different matter. The Governor General 
there, a rather well-known Australian General of the 14/18 war, prior to which he 
had been Head of a girls’ school, was a very difficult individual and was not prepared 
to have any changes in his area. His idea was that the native population were happy 
in their native life and only unhappiness would result from attempts to bring in so- 


called civilisation. 
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40. I had on charter a Ford tri-motor aeroplane and a Sikorsky aeroplane with 
floats for landing on rivers. I first of all organised a geological and survey party to 
start off at Daru Island and work its way across the Owen Stanley Range with peaks 
of some thirteen thousand feet. We fed them by parachute, probably the first time 
this method has ever been used. We tied the stores wrapped in straw to parachutes 
made of hessian, some opened, some didn’t. We then flew round and watched the 
sutvey party pick them up and so made sure that they were provided with the 
necessities of life. The idea was to get them to find places where we could possibly 
land, in the foothills two or three thousand feet up, where there were no trees and 


only long grasses and this worked quite well. 


41. Sleeping out in the open one night with a portable wireless telephone by my 
side it started bleeping, listening on the receiver I heard the Governor of Eastern 
New Guinea speaking to his Police Force on a tour in the Owen Stanley foothills. 
This is what he said “I hope the fire is not moving, I am getting in touch with an oil 
company aeroplane which is somewhere in your vicinity to ask them if they will fly 
down and land to rescue you”. It appeared that this small police force was on a 
touring basis not more than five miles away but was within a fire zone that the 
natives, so-called cannibals, had set alight around them. We replied by wireless that 
we would be glad to help and so we got into the plane and in two or three minutes 
were over the scene of the fire. We zoomed down, backwards and forwards and 
drove the natives a long way away. I should add here, that these natives whilst they 
had no meat, all the fauna of the area having long been killed, did eat men’s flesh, 
but did not kill to eat. They ate largely birds, and had a very ingenious way of 
collecting their food. The birds each morning flew through gaps in the trees on the 
crest of the hills down to the marshlands. By cutting a gap in the trees and putting 
up a curtain made of leaves and boughs the birds flew over it but when taken away 
they flew through the gap and so the natives then filled the gap with netting made 


from fibres. The birds used to flying through the gap flew into the netting and were 
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caught and this provided the main food for the natives. The villages were built on 
knife-edged ridges making it difficult for attackers to get at them, for every village 
was a separate entity, having no relation with the next village and there was 


continuous warfare. 


42. Early the next morning we had another call on the wireless telephone telling 
us that two German missionaries had been attacked and could we rescue them. We 
replied “Yes” and got ready to go up and fly to look for them but about the time we 
were teady they walked into our camp. We decided that it was only a rumour that 


they had been attacked. 





Taken by Philip when supervising oil exploration in Papua New Guinea in 1937 
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Also from Papua New Guinea in 1937 


I interpose here 


43. I recall only one story Philip told me about his visits to Papua and New 
Guinea. Once he was returning from the north coast to Port Moresby on the south 
coast to get back to Australia. The small plane had to cross the Owen Stanley 
Mountains. To do this the plane had to circle up between massive clouds to gain 
sufficient height to go south over the mountains in the centre [the highest is over 
4,500 metres high]. The plane came out of an upward airflow and dropped a few 
hundred feet. Philip was sitting in the seat behind the pilot without seat belts. He 
flew upwards through the thin skin of the plane and found himself stuck there with 
his arms pinned at his sides: eventually he got the pilot’s attention and the pilot 
pulled him down by the legs. He was more amused than frightened by this episode; 
after the 1914-18 War he had essentially no fear at all of what might hit him. 
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Philip’s story again 


44. With the survey parties all organised I returned to Canberra and presented 
myself to call on Joe Lyons, the Prime Minister to report. Whilst sitting in Joe Lyons’ 
office a telephone call came in. I could hear what was being said on the telephone. 
Would the Prime Minister take a call from Neville Chamberlain? It was the time of 
the Munich Crisis. I heard Mr Lyons say “Whatever South Africa does, Australia is 
behind you”. I told the Prime Minister what my plans were as I hoped to organise 
an air survey of Papua and New Guinea; for this purpose I proposed to go to [place 
unnamed] in the Dutch East Indies to see the head of the KNILM to discuss the 
possibility of assisting us with our air survey. The air survey was to be undertaken 
by Fairchild of America but they needed local flying expertise. The KNILM sent a 
pilot to Australia to discuss the project. I met him in Sydney and took him into 
Sydney Park where we found a seat away from everybody to discuss our plans. I 
arranged with him to go to Papua and New Guinea to look the project over and then 
report to me back in Sydney. On his return he told me that he was afraid that he 
himself was not prepared to fly in New Guinea. On enquiring why he told me that 
the Germans were training all the natives in New Guinea to give the “Heil Hitler” 
salute and he did not want to get mixed up in that sort of thing. This was a bit of a 
shock. The pilot said that he felt sure than another pilot could be found. All the 
KNILM pilots were Dutch Air Force pilots. 


45. It was necessary for me to get a permit to bring aeroplanes into Australian 
territory and so I went to see the Minister responsible. When I saw him he said 
“You must be mad to think that I would give you a permit to bring into Australia 
foreign planes”. But I said “Sir, if you need to you can impound them and that will 
give you planes you never expected to have”. It didn’t work. I then had to go back 
to Mr Lyons, the Prime Minister and ask for an order and when getting this I was 


not very popular with the Aviation Minister. To cut a long story short, the planes 
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came, the survey was done and the maps produced were the only maps the Australian 


Government had for their use in the war with the Japs which followed. 


46. The next problem was to see that the new legislation was passed in Papua and 
the Northern Territories. Here the problem was the two Prime Ministers both of 
whom were difficult. The Prime Minister of Papua was an extraordinary person, he 
believed that in the interests of the individual the natives should be left to live their 
own native life. One aspect of this was of considerable interest. It was the catching 
of crocodiles. The method was for several men to surround a crocodile while it was 
asleep, usually three each side. On a signal they lifted the crocodile in the air, 
avoiding the head whilst another man came and cut its throat, thereby they had a 
crocodile. Now the Governor believed in letting the natives live their lives as I have 
said and so he joined in with the crocodile killers and became one of the party. I 
could see that I had a very difficult problem to convince this gentleman that my 
proposals despite the backing of the Prime Minister were in the real interest of 
Australia. Orders are orders and so although delays, intentional, could be expected 


the new legislation had to go through. 


47. I then flew on to the capital of the Northern Territories, Rabaul. A very 
strange place. It had a large inland bay which at one time suddenly became dry land 
as the result of an enormous mud volcano. I talked to a man who had walked on 
the bay shortly after the eruption of the mud volcano. He said that a whole village 
had been pushed up in the air, several hundred feet when it fell over, upside down, 
the whole village being killed. I had to go out to the capital and staying the night 
there in a guest house was an interesting experience because one drove to the guest 
house through an area where earth thermometers were placed. A guard was on duty 
at night and should the earth temperature rise people were evacuated to what was 
considered to be the nearest fully stabilised area. I have never heard of any 


catastrophe happening and so I assumed that the earth still has its thermometers and 
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no one has any particular worry. The Governor was an Australian General in the 
war of 1914/1918. He was the headmaster of a girls’ college. Which it appears did 
not prevent him from being one of Australia’s fine Generals. When I approached 
him I thought of the Australian in Sydney when Billy Hughes asked him how he 
would handle someone from England wishing to change the Australian Mining 
Laws. “Digger, what do you think” said Billy Hughes to a man in Sydney, “tell him 
to go to hell I say, digger”. Then Billy Hughes told me how a politician should 
behave. Find out the views of the man in the street and follow them. “What do you 
think I ought to do, under these circumstances?” said Billy. This I found great 


difficulty in answering but Billy Hughes certainly taught me a political lesson. 


48. I did not appreciate at this time that Billy Hughes was determined that this 
new legislation should not be introduced during the Session now in progress. All I 
could do was to keep in close touch with him. When in Canberra he would not see 
me but I used to go and sit in the back row of the House of Parliament whilst it was 
in session. There on the opposite bench sat Billy Hughes, his big black box hearing 
aid on his seat beside him. From time to time he got up, left his box and went out. 
I presumed that nature was calling and so I went out and by running round the back 
corridors I found that I could walk down a corridor when Mr Hughes was coming 
the other way, and so we met. He was in a hurry, all I could say was “How nice to 
see you Mr Hughes, I am looking forward to making an appointment”. I did this 
quite regularly and in due course he decided to give me a little of his time. I produced 
an aide-memoire and handed it to him. A little later I called on his Parliamentary 
Secretary to ask him what Mr Hughes had done with my document. “I collected it 
out of the waste paper basket” said his Parliamentary Secretary who said he would 
file it. I told him I would now prepare another one and have that ready for my next 


meeting with Mr Hughes. 


I interpose 
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49. Philip told me something about his negotiations with Billy Hughes who was 
then a deaf old man with the hearing aid “box” to which Philip has referred. Philip 
recounted occasions when he would enter Hughes’ office. Hughes would place the 
hearing box connected to his earpieces on the table in front of him, and deliberately 
turn the box off, rendering that negotiating session nugatory. The negotiations did 
not succeed, and it was not until many years later that Australia gave oil concessions 


in Australia to foreign companies. 


Philip’s account continues 


50. When I returned from Papua I went to see Mr Lyons, the Prime Minister, 
and reported to him on my trip. Whilst I was sitting in his office a telephone call 
came through from Mr Chamberlain who had just returned from a visit to Hitler. I 
said to Mr Lyons “Shall I go out sir?” “No”, he said, “sit there’. It so happened that 
one could hear both sides of the conversation, the reception of the call was so loud. 
Mr Lyons said to Mr Chamberlain “Australia is behind you, whatever the other 
Dominions do”. “Thank you very much” said Mr Chamberlain. A general 
conversation followed and when it stopped I continued with my report on my visit 
to the territories. [Note: this is presumably the same occasion as that described by 


Philip in para. 44 above.] 


a1 During my visit I had had the advantage of a charter of a Ford Tri-motor 
aeroplane. This was a very superior metal aeroplane. The Ford Company had 
produced this but owing to the possibility of its infringing some patents of the Junker 
firm it was only possible to use it in areas where the patent law did not apply. The 
flying conditions were extremely difficult because near the Owen Stanley Range the 
clouds came in very rapidly and the pilot had a technique which I found very 


disturbing at first. [This technique I have described in paragraph 43 above]. 
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My account continues 


52.  Philip’s mother Clare died while he was still in Australia on 9" January 1938. 





Philip, Richard, Clare (Philip’s mother), John, Mary from 1937 before Philip left for Australia 
(sitting on the bench now in the hall at Upton Lovell) 
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Philip’s mother, Clare, from 
the 1930s (she died in January 
1938) 





By the time Philip returned from Australia in 1938 things had become too much for 
Mary. The farm (Moor Park Farm, Rickmansworth) had been left in the hands of a 
manager who had been dishonest, and Mary’s health had to some extent broken 
down. They sold both the house and the farm — the sale of the animal stock and 
farm equipment was on 14 September 1939 (after War had been declared). They 
moved to Frinton-on-Sea to a small boarding house in one of the Avenues so that 
east coast ait could help Mary recover, as she did. They then rented a large house 
and garden in Frinton which had its own tennis court, despite the nearness of the 


then rather famous Frinton Lawn Tennis Club with its many grass and hard courts. 
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Star Cottage, Frinton-on-Sea (rented from 1937 to 1940) 


My brother John was taught to read and write by a governess, Madeleine [Maddy] 
Onraet from France, and soon I was being taught also. Philip commuted when 


working in London from the Frinton station. 
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War 


53. Philip remained in charge of BP’s department dealing with exploration, 
oilfield geology and geophysics. One of the areas with which he was concerned was 
the United Kingdom itself. Oil had been found in England and Scotland in small 
quantities, and produced to some extent in the First World War. After that war in 
1921 most of the oil wells were closed down and little or no exploration took place. 
By the early 1930s Cadman on behalf of BP was recommending to the British 
Government that steps should be taken to simplify the legal and administrative 
aspects of oil prospecting and production, if and when found. The Petroleum 
Production Act 1934 vested in the Crown the ownership of all oil not yet discovered 
and made it possible for companies to acquire exploration licences in the UK for the 
first time. From about January 1936 BP embarked on a major drilling programme. 
Oil was found at a number of sites, mostly in fairly small quantities. But at Eakring 
neat Newark in Nottinghamshire and Dukes Wood sufficient oil was found to justify 
establishment of oilfield production with field offices at Eakring and the usual 
“nodding donkeys” to bring the oil to the surface. This was part of Philip’s remit at 
BP. 


54. War was declared on 3 September 1939, and thereafter towards the end of 
the “phoney war” in May 1940 Philip and Mary decided that their family must be 
evacuated from Frinton-on-Sea to the semi-detached house facing the golf course 
in Abergele [on the North Wales coast] which had been left to Philip when his 
mother Clare died at a time when he was still in the Far East. Most of the family 
possessions were moved to storage: Philip thought they were going to Harrow in 
the North of London; but in fact they went to Maple’s Depository in Harrow Road, 
London W10 where they were destroyed by some of the first incendiary bombs 


dropped on London at the start of the Blitz in 1940. The largest pieces of furniture 
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had to stay in storage in Frinton, as there was not enough room in the lorry, and 


sutvived the War unscathed except by woodworm. 


55. It is not yet clear to me what was the full range of Philip’s work during the 
Second World War. His title seems to have been as managing director of BP’s 
D’Arcy Exploration Company. But the range of his involvement was much wider. 
In his memoir he wrote nothing about either World War, which was in keeping with 
his reticence about his Military Cross and his wish to put memories of these Wars 
behind him. Certainly Philip had responsibility for the existing oilfield in Britain, 


and for any searches for oil elsewhere in Britain. 





=a 


The first Second World War well in the Eakring Field with its “nodding donkey” pumping out 
oil 
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The start of Philip’s expansion of the UK land oil production 


Presumably his work on exploration abroad ceased during the Second War. It 


appears that he was also involved in leading research work at BP’s research centre at 


Sunbury-on-Thames. 





It appears that in the last year of his life Philip was invited to Eakring to unveil a plaque in the 


Clubhouse. I know no more than this and cannot read the inscription) 
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Philip in Eakring 
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On the same occasion, Philip inspecting one of the original “nodding donkey” pumps at a one 


time well in the Eakring oilfirld 


ee, 


56. I quote from a biography of Cadman by Rowland and Cadman’s son Basil 
published in 1960, page 182: 


In September, 1940, there was to be a demonstration of a horizontal boring 
device, by which the Royal Engineers would be able to undermine enemy 
positions more effectively than by the usual vertical boring methods. This 
had been developed, under the leadership of Mr C A P (now Sir Philip) 
Southwell, by some of the research engineers at Sunbury-on-Thames, under 


a Ministry of Supply contract. 


This demonstration was to be held at Newark, and, in writing to tell Lord 
Cadman about it, Mr Southwell claimed: “We have provided the military 
authorities with another tool in their bag.” Though Lord Cadman was feeling 


far from well he attended the demonstration. 


Dr Gough, Sir Frank Smith, and a number of high military officers were also 
present; the best comment is in a letter from Lord Cadman which was written 


on the day following the demonstration. This is what he wrote: 


“My Dear Southwell 

Thanks so much for letting me have your papers on the drilling question, I 
return them herewith. 

I must congratulate you, and all those associated with you, on a really 
wonderful piece of work; Dr Gough and the Generals were more than pleased with 
it, and I think you may take it that they will give a decision immediately as to what 
they will want to put into Army practice. You will receive an intimation of this 


from Gough at the earliest possible moment.” 
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Cadman died not long after this on 31“ May 1941. He was only 63, but it was said 
that he had “lived the life of three men”. The same could be said of Philip, but 
Philip worked hard to the age of 86 and died at 87. 


57. The field base for the then current oil production in Britain was at Eakring, 
in north Nottinghamshire, and Philip had an office in the small town of Southwell, 
a few miles south of Eakring. In 1941 Philip moved his family to Cockliffe House 
(now Cockliffe County House Hotel) to the west of Southwell in the middle of 


Sherwood Forest. 


58. Supplies of oil were absolutely vital, to the armed services, the production of 
the weapons they needed, and to the maintenance of civilian life. Much of the oil 
came from the USA (or Trinidad or Venezuela) by tanker; but large numbers of 
these tankers, and other merchant ships, in the convoys were sunk by German 
submarines. Between September 1939 and February 1941, 79 British tankers were 
sunk, with the loss of over 630,000 tons of oil. Oil production in Britain, though 
relatively small, was important to the war effort. From December 1941, with the 
raid by Japan on the US Naval Base at Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, the need of the UOS 
armed forces grew greatly. Oil from the USA was sent across the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, and the major source of oil from BP’s Abadan oil refinery in Iran was used 


to supply Russia and the war against Japan in the Far East. 


59. On 11" June 1942 the Ministry of Fuel and Power was created to take charge 
of coal production, allocation of fuel supplies, control of energy prices and petrol 
rationing (functions previously among the many and various functions of the Board 
of Trade). In mid-August 1942 the Minister called an emergency meeting of the Oil 
Control Board with members of the oil industry advisory committee to consider the 
serious shortage of oil in the UK. Philip attended on behalf of BP. There was the 
usual discussion of the supplies from the USA and the Middle East, and the loss of 
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tankers to German submarines, and also the loss of oil stored at British ports to 
German bombing. Philip then intervened, and what he said appears to have caused 
a bit of a sensation. He told the meeting that the most pressing matter was the need 
for increased exploitation of Britain’s own oil resources. Those present were amazed 
by this, as it seems that many of them were not aware of the British oilfields. For 
reasons of secrecy Philip declined to say where the oilfields were. At that time there 
was a target for a fourfold increase in British oil production. Philip explained that 
development had been going forward since early 1939 and about 50 producing wells 
had been completed in three areas yielding high grade crude oil in relatively small 
quantities. He said that development was too slow, because the drilling had to be 
carried out with large rigs designed for deep drilling by BP in Iran: these were 
unsuitable for the rapid drilling of relatively shallow wells in the UK. Too much 
time was taken in moving the rigs from well to prospective well, and the result was 
about nine weeks’ operations for each well to be drilled. BP recommended the 
drilling of 100 more wells to quadruple production, and exploration in other areas. 
The Minister decided that Philip be given UK government authority to go to the 
USA to acquire appropriate drilling rigs so that further development could take 
place, and for this purpose to secure the approval and cooperation of the US 
government authorities responsible for oil supplies. On this meeting and the ensuing 
history, there is a useful chapter in The Secret History of the Blitz written by Joshua 


Levine: see chapter 6. 


60. The next developments are described in a book written by Guy and Grace 
Woodward entitled “The Secret of Sherwood Forest” which was published in 1973 
by the University of Oklahoma Press. Because I know little of Philip’s activities 
during the War, I rely on the Woodward’s account, based in large part on interviews 
with Philip in 1968 and 1969. Joshua Levine’s account seems also to be based on 
the Woodward’s book. 
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61. Philip flew to New York via Montreal on 3" September 1942, and straight on 
to Washington with B R Jackson (BP’s representative in the USA - and later 
chairman of BP). There he met Don Knowlton of the production division of the 
Petroleum Administration for War (the PAW). Arrangements were made by Philip 
with the PAW that the US government would approve the supply of the rigs and 
equipment for the UK if a US contractor (and not the UK government, BP or 
another UK company) was responsible for the purchase and supply of the rigs. The 
PAW arranged for Philip to meet Lloyd Noble of the Noble Drilling Corporation 
and Frank Porter of the Fain-Porter Drilling Company, both based in Oklahoma. 
Both were supportive, but turned the proposition down due to having already more 
than enough work for the US government. Philip decided to pursue Noble to his 
home, and after flights from Washington to New Orleans and then Dallas and a 
drive to Ardmore, Oklahoma, he arrived at Noble’s home early in the morning. 
Noble was persuaded by Philip and then persuaded Porter to join him. Noble made 
clear that he would expect to be reimbursed only for his costs and would not take 
any profit — that would be his contribution to the war effort. Philip was impressed 
by the careful and quiet assurance of both Noble and Porter. Weeks of negotiations 
followed and Philip had to leave the USA early in November 1942 with some legal 


niceties still to be sorted out by B R Jackson for BP, as they were. 


62. Noble put his man Gene Rosser in charge of the project — including finding 
drillers to go to the UK, taking four drilling rigs to the UK with the other equipment 
needed, and drilling 100 shallow wells. Don Walker was appointed as Rosset’s 
assistant through Porter. The drillers to be hired would have to work 12 hours a day 
7 days a week. Recruiting started immediately and by mid-January 1943 42 drillers 
had been hired (after the log-jam of deferment of military call-up had been cleared). 
By this time the need for more UK sources of oil had become desperate. Rosser 
and Walker left New York on the Stirling Castle and the drillers followed on the 
Queen Elizabeth. 


af 


63. After they arrived in England, they with Philip chose as the lodgings for the 
Americans Kelham Hall, a monastery and theological college of the Anglican Society 
of the Sacred Mission. Kelham was designed by George Gilbert Scott, who also did 
St Pancras Station and Hotel, for the Manners-Sutton family. It was a vast brick 
building with some of it already from 1940-43 used for military purposes. 
Remarkably the monks and the drillers lived together at Kelham in friendship which 


continued after the war had ended. 





Kelham hall today 


64. The US drillers were able to drill wells at an average rate of one well per week, 
which was faster than the BP’s crews had previously achieved. This was in major 
part because the American rigs were much less cumbersome, being designed for 
drilling shallower wells. A major problem, however, for the drillers was the shortage 
of food due to British rationing. This was solved by the US Army being persuaded 
to supply US Army rations to the drillers, after some fiery interventions by Rosser 
with the US generals responsible for the supply. As a result of Rosser’s success with 
the food supply, the Americans were able to arrange a legendary Christmas party on 
25" December 1943 to which they invited many locals, friends from the BP offices 
in Southwell and Eakring, and the monks. After the restrictions of the war years 
this party would always be remembered by all who were invited. Don Walker for 


his part was christened as “Mother Superior Walker” as he was in charge of the 
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men’s welfare. The team of drillers led by Rosser and Walker left England in March 
1944. 


65. The result of this project which Philip had successfully set in train by his 
pursuit of Lloyd Noble to Oklahoma was to increase production of oil from the 
Eakring/Duke’s Wood and Formby (Lancashire) fields substantially at a time when 
all this oil would be needed for the return to Europe from June 1944 following the 
D-Day landings, especially given the high quality grade of the oil. Though in the 
whole context of the War the contribution of British oil was relatively small, by the 
end of 1945 a total of 3,520,553 US barrels of oil had been produced and moved to 


refineries. 


66. On 19" January 1945 Philip gave a lecture at the Royal Society of Arts on 
“Petroleum Production in England”. He said that nearly 400 oil borings had been 
completed since the start, and 240 were producing wells. That had required 750,000 
feet of drilling (over 140 miles) and resulted in production of a large amount of good 
quality crude from mainly the three oilfields at Eakring, Kelham and Cauton (all to 
the north-west of Newark), and some from Formby in Lancashire. The work 
included the combination of geophysical, drilling, production and petroleum 
engineering activities. Philip did not mention the American drillers or their part in 


this story of success — no doubt because the War had some months still to run. 


67. I would like to include more about Philip’s activities during the War, given 
that his remit was wide, despite the inability to travel to e.g. the Middle East to the 
oilfields and refineries, especially Abadan. Without exploring the archives at 
Warwick University where BP’s records are stored I can as yet add little as I was a 


child at the time and from September 1943 away at boarding school. 
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68. During the war Philip drove very large distances across England to keep 
informed of the progress of the many drillings. He had, of course, never taken a 
driving test, and his driving methods were idiosyncratic. One part time duty during 
the War when in London was fire watching during the German Blitz on the roof of 
Britannic House in Finsbury Circus in the City of London, BP’s then HQ. This he 
much enjoyed, though it reminded him of the First World War bombardments. He 


was also in the Nottinghamshire Home Guard. 


69. In April 1945 Philip was asked to go to Hanover, then being re-taken by the 
British Forces, to advise the 21% Army Group on problems connected with 
safeguarding and rehabilitating the Hanover oilfields. He was given the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. He went to Hanover between 28" April and 6 May 1945. 
Amusingly he was woken one night in Hanover by a subaltern to be told of a German 
counter-attack near Hanover, and Philip was the senior officer available to take 
charge of the British response. He told the subaltern that he had last soldiered in 
1919, and it would be wiser for the subaltern to act on his own initiative (which he 
did successfully). This is based on my memory of what he told me aged 9, and 
Mary’s diary. 


70. In 1945 Philip and Mary bought the Manor House in Tendring, NE Essex, 
not far from Frinton-on-Sea where they had lived before the War. The family moved 
in, in 1946. There was a large garden with two small lakes, a rose garden which was 
Mary’s delight, and a large kitchen garden, and a few acres of rough woodland where 
Philip could exercise his “rough gardening” energies. Fortunately they were able to 
continue living in that house until the time of their deaths in 1981. It was a very 


special family home. 
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For family interest, a meet of beagles at Manor House Tendring before the 1939-45 War 
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Manor House Tendring from the South 
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Tendring dining room 
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Looking up from the Upper Lake to the Tendring outbuildings 





A pre-War view of the Tendring garden looking between the 2 lakes 
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The Lower lake at Tending 
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Kuwait 


71. Philip’s formal role in relation to Kuwait Oil began in earnest in 1946, but he 
had been involved in the course of the 1930s. I give a brief background to explain 


how the position in 1945 had been reached. 


72. From 1899 to 1961 the State of Kuwait was a British Protectorate. The Ruler, 
Sheikh Ahmad-al-Jabir-al-Sabah, from the 1920s was a strong and determined man 
who succeeded in preventing King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia seizing Kuwait territory 
and making it merely part of Saudi Arabia. The United Kingdom through its Political 
Resident in the Gulf and its Political Agent in Kuwait provided advice to the Ruler 
and tried to ensure that in decisions about oil concessions he followed as far as 


possible the views of the UK government as to the long-term interests of Kuwait. 


73. Oil seepages had long been known at Burgan and Bahra in Kuwait. From 
1914 BP’s geologists visited Kuwait to examine these seepages. In 1917 the previous 
Ruler, Sheikh Salim, agreed to BP making its first geological survey of Kuwait. From 
1921 BP, following previous approaches (from 1911 onwards), had the consent of 
the UK government to open negotiations with the Ruler through the Political 
Resident and Agent for an oil concession agreement. Such negotiations began in 
1923, in which also Major Holmes (who had been negotiating on behalf of the US 
company Standard Oil Co for a concession in Saudi Arabia) started to interest the 
Ruler in considering a concession to an American company, ultimately from 1928 
Gulf Oil Corporation. In 1924 Holmes obtained a joint concession from Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia for the neutral zone between those countries. Until 1932 the UK 
government insisted that a concession from Kuwait must be to a British company; 
but in April 1932 the US and UK governments agreed that an American Company 
could be involved in such a concession. Negotiations were protracted and difficult. 


In December 1933 BP and Gulf agreed to become joint and equal partners in 
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negotiating a Kuwait oil-concession agreement through a jointly owned company, 


Kuwait Oil Company Ltd, to be formed for that purpose (“KOC’’). 


74. Philip had joined BP in early 1930 and as the person in BP responsible for the 
exploration, geological and other departments had encouraged BP to continue its 
interest in obtaining a concession (believing as he did that Kuwait oil had good 
prospects of large scale production) at times when the management of BP was 
starting to lose interest due to the intricate and slow progress of the negotiations: 


see paragraph 28 above for the quotation from Who Was Who. 


75. Finally on 23" December 1934 the Kuwait Oil Concession Agreement 
between Shaikh Ahmad and KOC was signed by the Shaikh and by Major Holmes 
(representing Gulf) and Archie Chisholm (representing BP) on behalf of KOC. This 
was made possible by an earlier agreement between the British Government and 
KOC of 5" March 1934 which required KOC to remain a British Company and not 
to transfer the concession without the British Government’s consent, and gave the 
government a right of pre-emption over Kuwait oil in the event of war. The history 
of the events and negotiations up to December 1934 are clearly set out in the book 
entitled “The First Kuwait Oil Concession: a record of the negotiations for the 1934 
Agreement”, written by Archie Chisholm who conducted the negotiations on BP’s 
behalf (I note here for the family that Archie Chisholm lived for some years as a 
tenant at the Haskard’s house at Tragariff on Bantry Bay after his retirement from 


BP but sadly we did not meet him). 


76. KOC decided in 1935 to drill for oil at Bahra and then Burgan. Drilling at 
Burgan began in October 1937, and struck high-pressure oil at the shallow depth of 
3,672 feet in large quantity on the night of 23"/24" February 1938 — the birthday of 
Kuwait’s large oil industry. Further wells were drilled; but in July 1942, because of 


the critical war situation in the Gulf area, operations of KOC in Kuwait had to be 
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suspended. In 1945 operations were resumed in Kuwait. In that year Philip was 
asked by the then chairman of BP to set up an office for KOC in London and be 


responsible for the development of the Kuwait Oil Field. 


Philip resumes the story. 


77. I rather jumped at this new challenge, it became the fifth activity that I had 
started from scratch; and the first person I had to appoint to my staff was the Chief 
Accountant. Here I was extremely fortunate as the war time Petroleum Board was 
just being dismantled and the Chief Accountant on it was available. Together we 
built up the staff and set up the various departments in London, being fortunate in 
that the Romanian oil fields were being closed down, that is the British side of them, 
and the services of the Britishers working there being dispensed with. This gave us 
the opportunity to engage the Chief Petroleum Engineer from Romania and the 


Chief Refinery Expert, also from Romania. 


78. With these engagements on the way it was necessary to pay a visit to Kuwait 
to discuss developments with the Ruler. I took with me Ahmad. We stayed the 
night in Beirut. With nothing to do we visited the new library at the American 
University which Stephen Bechtel had given to the University. The books were there 
but the side wall had not been completed and so I suggested to Ahmad that we go 
up and the first book we come to we'll see if the title has any significance. I can’t 
think why I said this, but we did it, and the first book we touched was titled “The 
Failure of a Mission” so I said to my companion “It doesn’t look as if we are going 
to have any success”. The “Failure of a Mission” was by Arthur Henderson. I am 


glad to say that despite this omen the mission succeeded. 


79. The problem was a difficult one in that the company had a concession giving 


it the right to the oil which was a State asset, but in Kuwait that meant the Rulet’s 
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asset. I told the Ruler that the company’s interests and his interests were mutual, 
and that I would design the development programme in the interests of both of us, 
and technically in the best interest of obtaining the maximum quantity of oil from 
the oil sands by proper spacing programmes. In this case one well per square mile 
ot a hundred wells for the hundred square mile oil field. It was a classical example 
of what is known as “Unit Operation”. Several wells had been drilled before the 
1914-1918 war. The oil field at Burgan, Ahmadi is fortunately located some four 
hundred feet above sea level which means that the oil when produced can gravitate 
down direct into the tankers making it at that time the least costly operation of any 
crude oil supply in the world. [There was laid a mile-long underwater pipeline to a 
buoy where an oil tanker (the first was “British Pusilier’’) could load the oil and take 


it to the world market]. 


80. The start of the oil production in June 1946 was marked by a day of 


celebration. 





The Ruler of Kuwait Shaikh Ahmed and Philip on the occasion in June 1946 when the Ruler 


turned the valve so that the first oil could be sent to a tanker for export 
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Another photo of the June 1946 opening of the export of oil from Kuwait 


Kuwait had never seen a firework and sitting one day in my club and talking about 
a celebration in Kuwait a man passed me and said he was Brock, “do you want some 
fireworks?” I said I hadn’t thought of it but it was a splendid idea. He said “I am 


Brock, and we are preparing a special celebration to be held on the Thames, we will 
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increase the order for you so that you can have a supply for your celebrations”. I 
well remember the day, leaving Kuwait town at just before dawn to drive to Ahmadi 
with all the cars leaving for the celebrations. This was followed later by the firework 
display which the Chief Engineer had set up inside the walls of the city pointing out 
into the desert. The audience consisting of all the males in the town with a number 
of females setting themselves in the main market square of the town. I sat with the 
Ruler on a seat to watch the firework display, facing us were banks of rockets and 
the demonstration started, the Chief Engineer lighting each bank of rockets. When 
it came to the bank of rockets opposite to where we were sitting and the first one 
was lit it fell over and the rocket started firing towards us. The first rocket just 
missed us entangling itself in the Arab robes of spectators behind much to the joy 
of the spectators who thought it was all part of the performance. As is customary 
the Chief of Police stands in front of the Ruler as his protector on such occasions 
and so I got up quickly, pulled myself behind Mubarak’s robe to prevent any harm 
to the Ruler. Fortunately the rockets all missed [except one which hit the wife of 
Mr A B Cameron, Moira, who sustained a bad wound on her leg, but this mended 
speedily.] I shudder to think what would have happened to me if they’d hit the Ruler 
but all passed off without any unforeseen happenings. This was followed by a sword 
dance in the market square. In a sword dance as many people join in as possible 
holding rifles or swords with the arms in the air and arms fully extended. When the 
Director of Education, Sheikh Abdullah took my arm to join in the dance and the 
dance not being very difficult, I hopped around with him to be very much applauded 
by the Ruler when we passed his seat, it was I may say the only time I danced in 
public in Kuwait. As I have said the Ruler was paid on a royalty basis which when 
looked at realistically was unfair to the Ruler and the State, all developments being 


paid for from this monetary source. 


I interpose. 
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81. At the start all oil exported had to go via the pipeline and buoy off-shore. 
Philip realised early on that production could rise to a substantial degree, and that 
there was a need for a major jetty for the mooring of tankers to be able to increase 
oil exports. Philip told me that he had a “battle royal” with the Gulf directors on 
the KOC Board, who strongly resisted spending a lot of money on such a jetty at a 


time when they had yet to earn much money from the concession. But Philip won. 





The small refinery and water desalination plant by the new harbour with the vast shipping jetty 


in the middle distance 
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A closer view of the jetty, then the largest in the world 


82. The jetty was built and was in operation in December 1948 when we went to 


Kuwait as a family (see below). As a result oil production could increase rapidly, and 


I give the figures covering the period when Philip was Managing Director of KOC. 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


797,350 tons 
2,185,300 tons 
6,291,606 tons 
12,183,700 tons 
17,018,700 tons 


From the summer of 1951 until 1954 exports of oil from Iran to the West ceased, 


when Prime Minister Mossadeq pushed the Shah into exile, and shut down exports 


to bring pressure on Western Governments, by (as he thought) damaging their oil- 


dependent economies. Mossadeq failed, because of oil exports from Kuwait which 


were rising rapidly. The production from 1951 onwards from Kuwait was: 


ie 


1951 Nearly 28 million tons 


1952 37. million tons 
1953 42.6 million tons 
1954 47 million tons 
1955 53.9 million tons 
1956 54.1 million tons 
1957 54.4 million tons 
1958 69.1 million tons 
1959 68.4 million tons 


The oil jetty was reported in 1955 to be probably the world’s largest, running three 
quarters of a mile from the shore, and able to accommodate eight major tankers at 


one time: so in 1955 the jetty enabled 2,700 tankers to be loaded with oil. 


83. Philip retired from KOC in 1959: see below. Thereafter production increased 
greatly, reaching 100 million tons in 1964 and about 150 million tons in 1972. The 
basis laid down by Philip and his colleagues enabled the large production increases 
for the benefit of Kuwait and of consumers elsewhere, despite Mossadeq’s 
unwisdom in 1951, and the British/French foolish adventure to the Suez Canal when 


invading Eeypt in 1956. 


84. Philip went to Kuwait four times a year to see developments and visit the 


Ruler. 
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Philip taking off from Kuwait Airport after one of his 4 times a year visits to Kuwait 


The Manager in KOC in Kuwait from 1948 was an American, Mr L T Jordan, who 
was a man of great ability and calm steadiness, and one whom Philip could totally 


trust. 
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Philip arriving for a visit and being greeted by the KOC Manager, Mr. Leland Jordan, who 
from 1946 proved to be an exceptionally steady controller of the massive developments for 


KOC in Kuwait and received an Honorary CBE from the Queen in recognition of his services 


In 1948 the Ruler (still Shaikh Ahmed who died in January 1950, having ruled Kuwait 
with British protection since 1921) said jestingly to Philip that he did not believe that 
Philip had a family in England and he would forbid Philip to enter Kuwait again 
until Philip had brought his wife and family to meet the Ruler in Kuwait. So we 
were flown in December 1948 by flying boat to Bahrain (via Sicily and Alexandria) 
and then by Dakota to Kuwait where we were guests for three weeks in the Shaikh’s 
palace to the south of Kuwait town. John was 15 and I was 13. It was an astonishing 
experience for us as children. Shaikh Ahmed was succeeded by Shaikh Abdullah in 
1950. 
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Mary arriving in Kuwait on the same visit with Philip 


I return to Philip’s notes. 


85. I remember telling the Ruler that we would plant trees in Kuwait. “Trees” 
said the Ruler, “water before trees”. At that time the only water for drinking in 
Kuwait was brought by Dhow from where the Tigris and Euphrates flow out 
together [through the Shatt-al-Arab] into the Arabian Gulf (also Persian Gulf). It 
was not long, however, before water distillation plants were installed. The cost of 
the water in this case being almost negligible as the gas was burnt and therefore free 
for use in the distillation units. Kuwait town was the main port for the interior of 
the northern part of Arabia and there were a large number of rich merchants all 
gracious as the Arab can be and friendly. The British navy made periodic calls on 
the Ruler in Kuwait usually from a destroyer doing patrol duty in the Indian Ocean. 


The Ruler paid his return visit on board in a motorised dhow and we thought it 
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would be nice to present him with a large motorised launch for these journeys. Also 
for sea fishing. Perhaps this little story on sea fishing would fit in here. I used to go 
fishing as a guest of the Ruler. We fished with hooks and bait attached to a lead 
weight, the launch being stationary. Red snappers, a delightful fish, were the catch. 
You had to anchor over a sandbank and not over clay. The Ruler said “We will 
anchor now, you wish to fish?” I said “Yes”. When I dropped my weight to the 
bottom I found I was on clay. The Ruler said “You can’t catch any fish, you’re no 
good”. I couldn’t tell him he’d stuck me on clay instead of a sandbank and so I just 
had to take it. He usually helped later by ensuring that at the end of the morning 


we were on a sandbank when the red snappers were caught in large numbers. 


86. We decided that we would present the Ruler with a 60ft motor cruiser and 
placed an order for this at the Silver Yard on the Clyde. The Ruler was asked if he 
had any particular requirements and he said that he wished it to be a fast boat; one 
capable of twenty-one miles an hour: converted to knots this is (would be) about 
19.7. On the trial run the craft would only do 19 knots. Silver’s men said “Tell him 
that’s near enough to twenty”, but I was not prepared to do this, and sent a telegram 
to the Ruler which read “Motor launch tested, trial run achieved twenty miles an 
hour which for your Highness’s safety is quite fast enough” so in the end all was well 
although the Ruler’s demand was not met. When the Royal Navy make their calls 
on the shaikhs in the Persian Gulf the call is returned by the Ruler and so he requires 


a suitable vessel and this met his wishes in every respect. 


87. The Ruler was always trying to score and I remember Johnnie Patrick, when 
we had been asked to meet the Ruler on board at 6am, saying that we should be 
there at 5.30 otherwise we would find the Ruler waiting for us and telling us very 
politely that we were very late. I may say we were never caught out. It was customary 
when paying a visit to take a small present, a normal custom in our country and I 


remember trying to find something suitable and Garrard’s suggested that I should 
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take a silver copy of a very famous Elizabethan salt cellar, the original of which is in 
one of the Oxford colleges. When I presented it to the Ruler his immediate wit was 
displayed. He said “You know about above and below the salt, this piece of silver 


will always be placed in the middle of the table, we have no above and belows here”’. 


88. The development of the Kuwait Oil resources was a difficult one as there 
were not trained artisans or skilled labour in Kuwait. It was, therefore necessary to 
bring in expatriates and we were fortunate in that there were available in and around 
Karachi many skilled Indians [from 1947 Pakistanis] who had worked in Persia [Iran] 
for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. A time came when the Persian Government 
insisted on these Indians being replaced by Iranians and training schools were set up 
in Persia with this object in view. It did mean, however, in and around Karachi there 
were available and very willing to come skilled Indians. These were brought into 
Kuwait in order to mobilise a skilled labour force necessary for the oil development. 
There were no houses and so accommodation had to be provided in tents. These 
proved a great fire hazard and with the Indians cooking in their tents the fire alarm 
seemed to be on the go the whole time and all one could say was “Ha — another tent 


gone”. 


89. When the development first started we rented one house on the water front 
outside the walls of the town which seemed to be a place free from any interference 
and so it was decided to build several additional houses in this pleasant and cooler 
area. I remember sitting down and talking about building these houses and one of 
the people present saying “We will have to get an architect from somewhere’. I said 
“We won’t bother about architects, we will design them ourselves, here and now”. 
I said, “Each of you design your own house”. The Chief Engineer had worked in 
South America and so he designed a house similar to the one he had lived in there. 
The American superintendent designed the standard American employees’ house 


and so we went on until we had six designs. I said, “Let us hand these to the Kuwaiti 
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contractors, it is all they ever have when they are building a house” and in due course 
a compound of five or six houses appeared. This proved very useful in the long run 
as when the Ahmadi housing scheme had started we used it as a place to put 
incoming foreign workers, American and British and their wives and families until 
the houses were ready for them at Ahmadi. The two major capital projects, the 
harbour and jetty and the housing scheme now started with every endeavour to 
speed up this development. The question then arose concerning the location of the 
Ahmadi living area. Should it be on the ridge four hundred feet above sea level or 
down at the beach with obvious advantages of sea bathing and sailing. To make the 
decision I decided to walk for one hour on the ridge and also to walk one hour on 
the sea front. At the end of one hout’s walk on the ridge I was cool and comfortable, 
at the end of the walk at the shore I was almost overcome with perspiration. So the 
ridge had it and it has proved a happy, healthy and a cool area of occupation ever 
since. [The swimming pool being more popular than beach bathing; the latter with 


its attendant risks of small shark and swordfish]. 
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Philip trying out the new pool: he was of course a very strong swimmer 
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An aerial view of the new town of Ahmadi on the ridge above the pool 


90. To the south of Kuwait lies the neutral zone. The reason for this neutral zone 
dates back to ancient times when it was desirable to have an area where herds from 


Kuwait could take their flocks if the rains were in the south and Saudi Arabians could 
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take their flocks to the north if the rains were to the north of them. A happy 
arrangement until the time came when it was decided that boundaries had to be 
marked by fixed markers. The town of Kuwait had been a trading station probably 
ever since the ruling family decided to stop its nomad life and settle there. As a 
trading station it had access to the whole of Iraq and also back into Saudi Arabia and 
it had the British protection of the fleet representatives stationed in the Persian Gulf. 
The ship on duty making periodic calls on the ruler in Kuwait. Water was Kuwait’s 
problem. When the population was small, water was brought in from the Tigris and 
Euphrates by sailing dhow. When oil was developed the gas produced with the oil 
was burnt, this provided a free source of fuel for water distillation plants which were 
built, thus providing water at practically no cost and in due course distillation plants 
sufficient for watering gardens and vegetable growing areas in addition to drinking 
and bath water. Synthetic water with the necessary proportion of salt was obtained 
by mixing the distilled water with small quantities of brackish well water. It meant 
that the inhabitants were supplied with the best kind of water from a health point of 
view. Trees were grown, municipal gardens were developed and households could 
have their own gardens if they so wished. Instead of a hot, dusty desert town it 
became a very pleasant but rather hot clime. Temperatures of over a hundred 
Fahrenheit being the commonplace during the summer, during the winter it was 


cool, but warm in the sun, almost a perfect climate. 


91. At one time in the Kuwait development we decided to speed up the drilling 
of oil wells and fifty American drillers were engaged in the Texas Louisiana area. I 
believe the sponsors who engaged them had told them stories of lovely swimming 
pools and other delights. Unfortunately they arrived in a sandstorm with tents to 
live in and the sandstorm was so bad that you could only face it by walking 
backwards. There was, what we would call today a small riot for they all wanted to 
go back home. I must admit it was a particularly bad storm. I addressed them in a 


marquee. I told them that we had engaged men, not boys, but that if there were any 
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boys who wanted to return home we would find a place on a ‘plane the next day. 
I’m glad to say that only two accepted the offer and so we had enough to undertake 


our development programme. 


92. It is the custom for the Arabs of the Deserts to follow the rains with their 
flocks of sheep and the few accompanying goats. By doing so they ensure fresh 
crops of grass for their herds. This situation, the natural one, is upset when a 
development takes place such as the oil industry and the tribesmen in this case 
remain in the area where the development is taking place. Whilst on the move the 
Arab discipline is carried out, but when remaining in the vicinity of a development 
like the oil industry slums begin to develop, disease is brought in and a very 
unsatisfactory state arises. An endeavour was made to overcome this situation, a 
mile of waterfront was selected and a house built at either end. Within this area we 
marked out squares of land of a size suitable for a one plot housing development. 
We built one or two simple shelters, we arranged for stocks of building materials to 
be placed in convenient positions. At this point the Governor of Ahmadi, the ruler’s 
eldest son, was very helpful, his position was Governor of the area and what he said 
had to be carried out. He instructed the Arabs in the slum area to move down and 
take possession of the plots organised at the coast and build their shelters with 
materials provided. Arabs do not like being moved and it was a very courageous step 
for him to take despite his authority. It worked very well to the satisfaction of all 
the Arabs involved and naturally to the authorities. The remains of the camp with 
the slum conditions were burnt as a precaution against disease. The next project 
involved the setting up of training schemes for the Arab of the Desert, none of 
whom had ever handled a carpenter’s tools, or in fact any tools. In addition reading, 
writing and arithmetic were taught and the younger Bedouin made rapid progress. 
The objective was, of course, the entire replacement of the Indian artisan by the 


locally trained Arab. 
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93. The Ruler and his heir with large sums coming to the State by way of the fifty- 
fifty agreement built and staffed schools, employing teachers from a number of 
countries. These developments were not long before they were followed by the 
establishment of a modern University. A University where with finance being no 
problem it was equipped with the best known educational devices available in any 
country. In addition to this facilities were made available for Kuwaiti students to 
take their place at European Universities. Many also received training in finance in 
the City of London and elsewhere so that they were properly equipped to manage 
the Kuwait investments overseas. The development of these investments both in 
London and New York has been an amazing one. The latest development is of 
considerable interest. Kuwait has now joined with other nations in the formation of 
[National] exploration companies and proposes to take steps to search for oil in 
concessions they obtain in South American countries. These developments also 
provide opportunities for Kuwaitis to take their place in the management and 
operation of these developments. The capabilities and capacity of the Kuwaitis 
selected for these developments has already been proved and no doubt will be 


attended by success. 


94. [return to my account, as the last paragraph marks the end of the notes which 
Philip dictated in the last six months of his life, when Mary had died and Philip had 


finally retired from active life which I will describe below. 


95. Ihave not yet been able to visit the BP Archive (which includes Philip’s papers 
from 1930 to 1945 and then the papers of KOC from 1945 to Philip’s retirement 
from KOC in 1959). So what I can write about his immensely busy life as Managing 


Director of KOC is inevitably scrappy at this stage. 


96. In the ten years from 1945 to 1955 Philip took few holidays, and devoted 
himself to KOC work, which included annual visits to the USA to see the Gulf 
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personnel and check on oilfield developments in the USA. Gulf was not well 
managed. Its directors of KOC living in England were not of high quality, and 
included one whose main business was dealing in high quality antique furniture in 
King’s Road, Chelsea. In the USA, as I recall Philip telling me, the senior 
management reached the hands of accountants promoted in preference to those 
experienced in the oil industry. Gulf eventually disappeared from the scene, and 
Philip said that its decline was primarily due to the inability of the accountants to 


manage its business successfully. 


97. In the late 1940s, as the oil workers town at Ahmadi was being designed and 
built, Philip came home to Tendring one weekend with the plans for a club to be 
built at Ahmadi: this had been designed by the famous husband and wife team of 
architects, Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew. Philip had decided that something was 
wrong with the plans, but had been unable to pin-point this. We all (Mary, John and 
I with Philip) reviewed the plans. Eventually on the Saturday at lunch time there 
was a Eureka moment when Philip detected the problem: the cloakrooms had been 
designed to be identical, resulting in men’s urinals being placed in the women’s 


cloakroom. 


98. In the early 1950s Philip returned from a visit to Kuwait in July with a fever. 
The Essex doctors diagnosed this as either typhoid (though Philip had had typhoid 
as a young child, when his siblings died and he alone survived) or another disease of 
the tropics. So he was taken to an isolation hospital near Braintree, where it became 
clear that he was not suffering from any serious disease and his health (always strong) 
recovered speedily. But Mary urged the hospital not to release him too quickly, so 
that he achieved a much-needed rest at a time of warm weather. She succeeded, but 


not for long. 
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99. One of Philip’s unwise habits was, despite his baldness, to be in hot sun with 
no hat on. There are photographs somewhere of Philip walking in summer sun in 
Kuwait (with the temperature in the sun of way over 100 degrees Fahrenheit) 
carrying a trilby hat in his hand and not on his head. He did the same when 
gardening at Tendring. The result was numerous small cancers on his head which 
needed to be kept under control by freezing (presumably with liquid nitrogen): 
indeed he was having some small cancers dealt with, when he had the fatal heart 


attack in 1981. 


100. The Concession granted to KOC in December 1934 had a life of 75 years. 
But not surprisingly the Ruler Shaikh Abdullah during the 1950s sought improved 


terms to be incorporated in a revised concession agreement. 
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Philip Speaking at an occasion in Kuwait with Shaikh Abdullah, the Ruler, sitting behind him 
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The Ruler, Shaikh Abdullah, and Philip, at perhaps the same occasion 


Philip sought the approval of the KOC directors to negotiate (in his own way) the 
terms of such revised agreement. The KOC directors absolutely refused to permit 
this, and insisted that any negotiations should be conducted with teams of lawyers 
from BP and Gulf. Philip accepted this. But soon he heard that the Ruler, Shaikh 
Abdullah was to travel to a spa in France (I believe, Vichy) for a fortnight to take 
the waters as he was suffering from liver problems. Philip found out which hotel 
the Ruler would be staying in, and booked a room in the next door hotel. Every 
morning the Ruler and Philip made their separate ways to the spa, and endured the 
hot, tepid and cold baths sitting next to each other dressed only in white towels. The 
Ruler did not speak English much. Philip had made a point of not learning Arabic 
(and telling the Kuwaitis about this) so that in meetings and negotiations the Kuwaiti 
side could speak to each other in Arabic without Philip being able to understand 
what was said. So the Ruler and Philip sat side by side over the fortnight 
communicating in little more than grunts of displeasure at the discomforts of the 
spa treatments. At the end of the fortnight Philip was summoned to the Rulet’s 


hotel suite. Shaikh Abdullah said to Philip, in summary, “’Any man who is prepared 
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to endure what we have both endured over the last two weeks deserves a new 


concession: so you can have it.” This paved the way to a successful outcome. 





The Ruler of Kuwait, Shaikh Abdullah, with whom Philip dealt from 1950 to Philip’s 
retirement in 1959, Shaikh Ahmed having died in the course of 1950 


a 





Philip holding a photo of Shaikh Abdullah in front of the model of a Kuwaiti dhow 
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The directors of KOC were horrified, though as Philip explained, he had not 
negotiated at all, and in the end they were greatly pleased that a potential impasse 


had been overcome. 


101. What this little episode showed was Philip’s deep understanding of the way 
in which the Kuwaitis approached personal relationships involving trust on both 
sides, and the need to avoid anything other than gentle, gentlemanly discussions and 


negotiations, working forward slowly and letting the Kuwaitis take the lead. 





Philip showing round a KOC exhibition in Cairo in the late 1950s the then President of Egypt, 


Abdul Gamal Nasser. Behind as interpreter is Eric de Candole, previously in the British 
Colonial Service in Sudan, who, as an Arabist and an able man, was of considerable value to 


Philip (who made a point of not learning Arabic) 


102. This was in keeping with his firm belief that at every level in KOC the aim 


should be to ensure that Kuwaitis were encouraged to gain the training and 
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experience needed to fill all the posts in KOC, in time replacing the expatriate British 
and Americans who initially filled most of the posts requiring specialist expertise. 


He and the Ruler saw eye to eye on this aim. 


103. One of the last pieces of Philip’s enterprising direction of KOC was the 
design and building of a new hospital for the KOC staff and other Kuwaitis at 
Ahmadi. The building of this new hospital took place during 1958 to 1960, the 
construction being by Emil Bustani’s Lebanese company, C.A.T. The hospital when 
it opened was named “the Southwell Hospital’. It continues to serve Kuwait today, 


though under a different name. 


SOUTHWELL HOSPITAL 


yea > a 
KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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The entrance to the Southwell Hospital in Ahmadi built for the benefit of all the KOC 


employees and the people of Kuwait 


104. Some time after 1945 Philip met, through Lord (Alfred) Webb-Johnson, Sir 


Stewart Duke-Elder, who was a noted ophthalmologist and an energetic writer of 
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the main text books on ophthalmology. Both Sir Stewart and Lord Webb-Johnson 
were prominent figures in the Order of St John of Jerusalem, a protestant order 
based at Clerkenwell in London, which amongst other activities was responsible for 
the St John’s Ambulance in the United Kingdom, and for an Eye Hospital in 
Jerusalem. This hospital had been built in Jerusalem by the Order of St John in 1882 
for the Palestinian people suffering from eye disease. At that time Palestine was 
ruled by the Ottoman government of Turkey. After the First World War and the 
defeat of the Ottoman Empire, Palestine became subject to a British Mandate 
controlled as part of the British Empire. The Eye hospital was restored and re- 
opened in 1919, and became very busy serving primarily the native Palestinians, 
especially during and after the Second World War. Following the creation of the 
State of Israel in 1948 the Eye Hospital was on the then Israeli side of the Armistice 
line in Jerusalem, so few Palestinians could reach it. A temporary hospital was set 
up in houses owned by the Order in East Jerusalem on the Jordanian side of the line. 
Lord Webb-Johnson was until 1954 Hospitaller of the Order and so responsible for 
the running of the eye Hospital. No doubt it was he who persuaded Philip to join 
the Order, and to help with financing the Hospital. I have seen Philip’s 
correspondence which shows that he took an active part in securing funds for the 
Hospital from KOC, BP and other major companies. From 1954 Sir Stewart Duke- 
Elder was the Hospitaller and Philip worked closely with him. The particular interest 
of the Order of St John in the 1950s was to carry out in collaboration with Harvard 
Medical School, research into the serious eye disease of trachoma which was then 
endemic in many of the Arab countries including Kuwait. There were substantial 
capital sums needed for hospital and other buildings. Philip’s persuasion of the 
boards of major oil companies succeeded in furnishing a major part of the capital 
required, the oil companies including KOC contributing between them total capital 
of £75,000. Philip also persuaded the oil companies (and other major companies) 
to contribute to the annual costs of the hospital and the trachoma research a total 


of £210,000 annually. Philip was delighted that the companies were prepared to 
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make such liberal contributions towards the major efforts being made to find cures 
for trachoma and the blindness which often resulted from the inability to treat 


trachoma effectively. 


105. Between 1960 and 1967 Philip served as Director-General of St John 
Ambulance Association which meant that he was responsible for the working of this 
charity nation-wide. The Association was amalgamated with the St John Ambulance 
Brigade in 1968 and Philip served in the same part-time capacity till about 1970. He 
was then busy with the affairs of Brown and Root (UK) Ltd and Highland 
Fabricators Ltd. So he took on the responsibility for the whole of the St John 


Ambulance work in England to fill his spare time! 





Philip (with Mary on his right) addressing a county St. John’s Ambulance meeting during the 
years 1960-70 when he was Director-General of St. John’s Ambulance nationwide (in his spare 


time from B&R and HiFab) 
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waa! wv Yall ARs Ste - Aas fa : 
Philip addressing another St. John’s Ambulance meeting 


106. Philip was an active member of the Institute of Petroleum, a British Society 


based in London. 
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Philip & Mary receiving the guests at a large function when he was President of the Institute 
of Petroleum (between 1951 and 1952) 


He joined the Council of the Institute in 1936, became a Vice-President in 1948 and 
setved as President in 1951-52, and in 1954 received the Institute’s Cadman 
Memorial Medal, which gave him much pleasure in view of his long association with 
Lord Cadman. He had served at the first World Petroleum Congress in London in 
July 1933 as one of the two “General Reporters” on petroleum production. As 
President of the Institute he spoke on behalf of the many guests on 31% May 1951 
at the 3™' World Petroleum Congress held in the Netherlands. His obituary in the 


Institute’s Petroleum Review described him as “unfailingly courteous to everyone 
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and invariably in good humour. He will be sorely missed.” He also recetved the 
Silver Medal from the Royal Society of Arts in 1953. Philip was a long-standing 
member of the Royal Central Asian Society (now the Royal Society for Asian Affairs) 
and became Chairman in 1959 (the year that he retired from KOC). He served until 
the early 1960s and then became a Vice-President. In June 1952 he had delivered 
an address to the Near East Conference at Princeton University. He also served 
during 1954 (the only date I have for this) on the General Commissioners of Income 


and Land Taxes for the Division of Tendring, Essex which covered his home area. 


107. Philip was made a Commander of the Order of the British Empire (CBE) in 
1954 and a Knight Bachelor in 1958. 





Philip’s certificate as a Commander of the Order of the British Empire 
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Approval of Philip’s Heraldic crest 
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The crest has an oil tanker above the Maltese Cross 


Also in 1954 he became a Bailiff Grand Cross of the Order of St John (GCStJ), with 
a banner in the Order’s centre at Clerkenwell. As a result of Philip’s many 
connections with the state of Lebanon, and with C.A.T. — a major construction 
company in the Middle East founded and run by his good friend Emil Bustani — 
Philip received at the Lebanese Embassy the insignia of a Commander of the Order 
of Cedar of Lebanon. 
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Philip receiving from the Lebanese Ambassador the insignia of a Commander of the Order of 


Cedar of Lebanon (I was present at this occasion) 


108. At home in the village of Tendring in the middle of the north-east of Essex 
in the Tending Hundred, Philip and Mary had the delights of a large garden, with 
two sizeable lakes (on which ice-hockey was played in the harsh winter of 1947/48) 
and woodland, giving Philip ample scope for what I would describe as “clearance 
gardening”, while Mary dealt with the flowers especially in the rose garden. Both 
were involved in local and charity affairs: Philip was a churchwarden for about 30 
years, and Mary was busy with Girl Guides, the Church, the management of 
Tendring Primary School, King George’s Fund for Sailors, and other charities. Both 
went frequently to Frinton-on-Sea for shopping and the tennis club, of which Philip 
was Chairman and President in later years, and for the beach and the swimming 
which Philip (and his sons but not Mary) much enjoyed. Philip’s local involvements 
included also being President of the Tendring Cricket Club and the Tendring 
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Lambert Club for the older generation, being a Founder member of the Council of 


the new Essex University, and President of the Tendring Hundred Farmers’ Club. 





Philip & Mary giving out the prizes to the Tendring Cricket Club members (I believe) 
probably in the 1960s 
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Mary talking wih the children at a local fair in Essex which she had opened (probably in the 
late 1960s or early 1970s) 
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Philip & Mary with a friend probably when he was President of the Tendring Hundred 
Farmers Club at the Annual Show 
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Philip & Mary in the drawing room of Tendring (with someone who was perhaps an oil 
journalist) about 1970 
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Next Career: North Sea from 1959 to 1981 


109. In June 1959 Philip was retired as Managing Director of KOC on his 65" 
birthday. He described this as “being sacked”, BP and Gulf having declined to 


extend his contract. 





Philip at about the end of his term of office directing the affairs of KOC 


There followed a short period when Philip was at a loose end, and rather depressed. 


But only briefly. 


110. The Brown & Root group of companies, based in Houston, Texas, had 
developed from small beginnings as a construction company in the 1920s. Herman 
Brown had started the business, being later joined by his brother in law, Dan Root, 


who provided timely financial help, and by his brother George Brown. Brown & 
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Root survived the 1930s depression, and took a major step in 1936 when they won 
the contract to build the Mansfield Dam (278 feet high and 2km long) on the 
Colorado River above Austin, Texas, creating Lake Travis. Brown & Root began in 
the late 1930s to apply its oil-related construction experience to the task of helping 
oil production companies to create the facilities needed to produce oil from under 
water in the Gulf of Mexico. This included the creation of sufficiently solid surfaces 
for drilling, whether pile supported platforms or floating or submersible barges or 
other suitable means, initially in the shallower waters of the Gulf. They also began 
to lay pipelines under the sea, for which they developed effective and major 
innovations, so that the pipe could be dragged from barges and sunk into trenches 


in the sea bed, guided by a sled pulled along the pipe by a barge. 


111. World War Two stopped work in the Gulf of Mexico, and it was not until the 
end of the Korean War in 1953 that the offshore oil industry was able to re-start. 
Brown & Root played a large part in enabling drilling and production in greater 
depths of sea in the Gulf of Mexico, and in laying pipelines in the seabed from 


platforms to the shore. 


112. Inthe 1950s Brown & Root carried out offshore work for the KOC, and for 
many other customers in the Arabian Gulf, including offshore Kuwait, the Neutral 
Zone between Kuwait and Saudi-Arabia, as well as Saudi Arabia itself and the 
Emirates. Philip had known George Brown well for a number of years, and much 
trusted the expertise and innovatory skills of the Brown & Root companies. By 1959 
George Brown and Brown & Root were keen to be involved in the offshore oil and 
gas developments in the British sector of the North Sea. This led to Philip’s 
involvement as described below. I will refer to the Brown & Root Group of 


companies from now on, shortly, as “B&R”. 
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113. Sadly Philip did not reach his B&R period when writing his brief memoir. I 
started as a pupil at the Bar in October 1959, and from then on was less well 
acquainted with Philip’s work. Also Belinda and I married in December 1962 and 
became busy with our new family. So my knowledge of Philip’s B&R period is 
limited. Fortunately a book titled “Offshore Pioneers” by Pratt Priest and Castanela 
about B&R’s work offshore has proved very helpful in filling in the gaps: see Part 3, 
“The Challenge of the North Sea: Rough Waters, Hostile Conditions”, from page 
199. 


114. The massive expansion of searches for oil and gas under the North Sea, and 
then of the development of platforms for the extraction of the oil and gas and their 
conveyance by undersea pipelines to the shore, was triggered by the discovery in 
August 1959 by Shell/Esso joint venture of the large Groningen gas field near the 
coast of north east Netherlands, which proved to be one of the largest natural gas 
fields in the world. B&R then decided to open a European office in London in Pall 
Mall. In “Offshore Pioneers” at pages 204-05 the authors describe Philip’s 


appointment in this passage: 


“To direct the London offices, the Browns chose Sir Philip Southwell, a man of considerable 
standing in the oil industry and British politics. Sir Philip’s association with Brown & 
Root came near the end of a long and distinguished career. After service in World War I, 
he had earned a degree in petroleum engineering before working for the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, predecessor to British Petroleum, from 1930 to 1945. Then followed a long 
stint as managing director of Kuwait Oil Company Limited, also affitated with BP, from 
1946 until he came to work for Brown C Root. He had been knighted in 1958, and his 
abilities, stature, and connections made him a valuable point man for the company’s London 
office. 

In 1960, Brown ¢ Root’s Hugh W Gordon joined Sir Philip in London to 
organise what became a wholly owned subsidiary, Brown C Root (UK) Ltd. Then in 
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1963, as an agreement on territorial rights in the North Sea seemed imminent, the company 
added RO “Dick” Wilson, who had offshore experience in the Gulf of Mexico, Venezuela 
and Brazil. His initial responsibilities included developing business contacts with potential 


North Sea clients.” 


It was primarily with these two men, Hugh Gordon and Dick Wilson, that Philip 


worked during the next years of development. 


115. At this point it is worth stopping to recognise what responsibilities and 
potential developments Philip was taking on, at the age of 65 and after already several 
new career developments for him — from service throughout the First World War in 
the trenches and in the air above them, to government service in the oil industry in 
Trinidad, to pre-Second World War exploration in Iran, Kuwait and also the UK, to 
the major expansion during that War of exploration and development of oil fields in 
the UK, to negotiation with the Australian government, and to the creation in 
Kuwait of a major oil production system. Some at 65 years old might have felt 
daunted: but it was one of Philip’s strongest virtues that he was never daunted by 
new challenges. I believe that this was in part due to him having survived the First 
World War, and then recognised that, due to the loss of so many able young men of 
Philip’s generation, the survivors needed to take on larger responsibilities in place of 
those killed or seriously wounded. Philip (who was outstanding in so many different 
sports — including athletics, rugby, cricket, water polo) once told me that after the 
First World War he found that every man with whom or against whom he had played 
sports was dead or badly wounded — except one, a former England Test Match 
bowler, whose bowling Philip faced when batting for his county Staffordshire in the 


Minor Counties Cricket Championship. 
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Philip & Mary leaving Tendring for a holiday in Malta, I believe, in the early 1970s 


116. In 1962 the Halliburton Company, a large diversified company providing a 
wide range of services to the oil and gas industries, took over the B&R Group. This 
gave the B&R Group even greater financial backing to meet the challenges presented 
by work to be done in the North Sea and in many other parts of the world. Philip 
became a director of Halliburton, and when he retired in 1980 received a watch to 


celebrate 20 years of work for B&R and Halliburton. 
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117. Before work could begin in earnest in the North Sea outside the 20 mile 
territorial waters, the UN Continental Shelf Convention (which required 22 
signatures to become effective) had to be brought into law in the countries round 
the North Sea. The UK became the 22™ signatory in May 1964, the Convention 
then came into force, and the UK Continental Shelf Act 1964 gave effect to it for 
the UK areas. This led to a major scramble for concessions and to exploratory 


drilling in many parts of the North Sea. 


118. During the 1960s and early 1970s B&R laid all the gas pipelines and built most 
of the platforms for the extraction of gas in the Southern North Sea. B&R was also 
a major participant in developing the first large North Sea oil deposits at the Ekofisk 


and Forties fields in the early 1970s — described below. 


119. One problem B&R encountered in the deeper waters of the North Sea was 
the ferocity of the winds and waves. Philip summed up the problem for me in this 
way: “To start with they designed for 100 feet waves and 100 knot winds. But soon they had to 
design for much higher waves and much stronger winds.’ ‘This summary gives some idea of 
how ferocious conditions could be in the deepest waters of the North Sea. For the 
laying of pipelines in the bed of the North Sea, B&R had to build the world’s largest 
operational barge, with good accommodation for about 250 workers, which could 
ride out the weather for long periods when conditions allowed. Under good 
conditions two miles of pipe could be laid per day. The problems and the solutions 
in laying and burying pipelines in the North Sea bed are well described in “Offshore 
Pioneers” at pages 214-220. Between 1964 and 1970 B&R laid all five of the North 
Sea’s major pipelines (425 miles of pipe). B&R also constructed or engineered more 
than 15 offshore platforms, and installed about 95% of the 35 offshore platforms 


erected in the North Sea. 
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120. In 1969-70 there were two large new oil field discoveries: Ekofisk in the 
Norwegian Sector, and the Forties in the UK Sector. Their discovery, Ekofisk by 
Phillips Petroleum, and the Forties by BP, was succeeded in 1973 by the Middle East 
oil embargo which led to a near quadrupling of the world price of oil, and then to 
rapid pressure for development of alternative sources, especially in the North Sea. 
The depths of sea in the areas of Ekofisk and the Forties fields were greater, 
requiring new approaches to platform design, construction, transportation and 
installation, and to design of much larger pipe laying barges to enable the laying of 
pipes in the sea bed in deeper, rougher waters. B&R had to expand its North Sea 
presence greatly with many more engineers in London and other oil centres 
(including Great Yarmouth and Aberdeen) round the North Sea. B&R ran into 
labour and political problems in Norway and acquired there an image described in 
“Offshore Pioneers” as “an arrogant Yankee company”. Things were different in 
the UK: Philip, as chairman of Brown & Root UK Ltd “smoothed the way politically 
in England, and the company even learned to coexist with British labour unions”. 
(At page 225). By 1972 B&R had had to increase its staff in London from 40 to 400, 
based in Southwell House, Raynes Park, and then also in Olympic House, 
Wimbledon. 


121. Ekofisk was a giant oil field discovery. The cost of developing Ekofisk and 
six nearby fields reached almost $6 billion, making this second only to the Alaskan 
pipeline as the largest private commercial engineering project up to that time. B&R 
were heavily involved in the first phase — construction of temporary production 
facilities through which oil could be got from the initial four wells, to generate funds 
to help finance the construction of permanent production platforms and the laying 
of a large pipeline to shore in the UK. The major platforms were constructed by 
B&R, the largest one built in the USA was then towed 5,000 miles to the North Sea. 
The concrete storage tank (1 million barrel capacity) was not a B&R construction, 


but was made by Norwegian engineers and towed to the site. B&R were one of the 
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contractors for the 220 mile 34 inch oil pipeline from the Ekofisk field to Teeside in 
England: the pipeline came to England primarily because the Norwegian economy 
had limited oil demand, and spanning the deep Skagerrak seabed trench would have 
been too great a technological challenge at that time. B&R were involved in laying 
a gas pipeline to Emden in Germany. In all this major work Philip was, as chairman, 


part of the team making the major decisions for B&R. 


122. The Forties field was the first major oil field in UK waters, and the highest of 
profiles project for B&R. B&R were BP’s project manager, and everything depended 
on a close and smooth working relationship between BP and B&R. The 
technological challenges were considerable: 110 miles NE of Aberdeen, in up to 420 
feet of sea, with design wind speeds up to 130 mph, and with the highest design 
wave at 94 feet (trough to crest) at short frequency: since maximum wave unit 
pressures increase with the square of the wave height, the maximum pressures at the 
Forties were 45% higher than at Ekofisk; the deck weight on the platforms would 
be 4 times higher than ever placed before on a single platform at 18,000 tons, so that 
the platforms themselves would have to be almost 5 times heavier than any 
previously built. As the four Forties platforms were going to be too large for any 
existing launch barge, it was decided to use steel rafts instead, on which the platforms 
would be floated out to site and launched off the side of the rafts. The rafts would 
consist of flotation tanks — massive structures weighing about 11,000 tons — on 
which the platforms would be constructed, and then floated out to sea. The largest 
of the platforms “had more steel than the Eiffel Tower” and was bigger “than St 


Paul’s Cathedral and Big Ben on top of each other’. 


123. Fabrication of the structures for the Forties required a giant construction yard. 
The location of this yard was the subject of many discussions and searches 
throughout Europe and the USA. Philip was firm in his advice to B&R that a site 


in Scotland should be found, for good political reasons, and to bring to a part of 
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Scotland (on the edge of the Highlands), where skilled jobs were too few, good 
employment and training for local Scottish workers. George Brown agreed. For 
this purpose Philip was involved in creating a joint venture between B&R and 
George Wimpey & Co (a company which Philip had known well for many years) in 
Highlands Fabricators Ltd (““HiFab”). A suitable 185 acre site was found on the 
north side of Cromarty Firth at Nige Bay, and with Philip’s guidance necessary 


consents were obtained from the Scottish Government. 





A general view of part of the fabrication yard established by HiFab under Philip’s 


Chairmanship in the building of the vast oil and gas production platforms in the North Sea 


Hiring policy dictated that 94% of those recruited for training had to be local. 
Wimpey and B&R had already worked together in creating onshore bases for the 
supply to offshore platforms, including a major base at Great Yarmouth. The 


eraving dock at Nigg, the largest in Europe, was completed in 26 weeks; but 
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completion of the remainder of the Nigg yard took 1'/2 years more. The gate closing 
the dock was “a giant 16,000 ton concrete dock gate” which held back the waters of 
the Cromarty Firth until the platforms were ready to be floated out. Philip also 
arranged for the purchase of Pitcalzean House from the author Eric Linklater, near 
Nigg, for the accommodation of visiting executives and others, and for board 
meetings. The Nigg Yard itself by 1973 was one of the leading fabrication yards in 
the world. There was inevitably a serious housing shortage with about 3,000 
employees, most of whom did not live near enough to Nigg; so B&R acquired two 
passenger ships (Highland Queen and Hermes) which were converted into living 
quarters. By 1973 any major problems with the rapid creation of so large a body of 
employees had been solved. Immediately before the float-out from Nigg of the 
Highlands One platform, on 14 August 1974, the Queen toured the facility, being 
taken round by Philip as the chairman (photos and a short video of this visit are 


available: see also The Press and Journal for 15™ August 1974). 
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14" August 1974: The visit by Queen Elizabeth II and family members to the HiFab facility at 


Nigg to see Highlands One platform shortly before it was towed out into the North Sea 
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14" August 1974: the Queen and Philip and a view of the two passenger ships chartered to 
provide housing for many of the workers of HiFab 
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14” August 1974: The Queen with Philip & Mary 
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14" August 1974: the Queen with Philip 





14" August 1974: the Queen with Philip and the Duke of Edinburgh behind 
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This may have been on another occasion: I include it as it shows Philip with a beaming smile 
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124. The float-out of the platforms from Nigg was an epic spectacle. The dock 
was flooded, the huge gate was opened, and the platform-carrying raft (as large as a 
battleship but not as seaworthy) was taken out to spend several days in the open sea. 
The process of tipping the platform slowly off the raft was delicately controlled by 
computer and radio equipment on a separate supply vessel, the Oil Explorer, which 
could ensure the gradual flooding of the tanks needed to achieve the tipping from 
the horizontal, first to 45 degrees, and then to vertical as the platform legs descended 
to the sea bed. The installation of Highlands One went smoothly, as also did the 
installation of Highlands Two in the summer of 1975. The next stage was to install 
on the platforms the working three tier decks (weighing up to 18,000 tons) which 
were lifted into place by giant lifting cranes on derrick barges. The decks were about 


100 feet above sea level (500 feet above the sea bed). 





Highlands One platform ready to be moved onto the barge for transport to the North Sea 
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Highlands One platform on the barge and ready for towing 


125. The pipeline from the Forties field to Cruden Bay, Aberdeen, a 32 inch pipe 
115 miles long was laid by B&R and Saipem of Italy in water up to 430 feet deep, 
Saipem laying the pipe out from the shore and B&R from the field towards the 
shore. The summers of 1973 and 1974 were designated for the pipe-laying. It 
proved to be B&R’s “most difficult pipe-laying job of this period’. Production began with 
oil flowing from the Forties in September 1975. In November 1975 the Queen 
inaugurated the flow of oil, the companies involved received the Queen’s Award for 
their technological innovations, and 40 B&R employees were presented to the 


Queen and Royal Family members. 
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Between 1970 and 1974 Philip showing round Nigg the then Prime Minister Edward Heath 


(one of his ministers, Reginald Maudling on the far left) 


126. In addition to the major work for the Ekofisk and Forties Fields, B&R during 
the 1970s worked on the development of several other fields (the Ninian, Frigg, 
Brent, Beatrice, Brae B, Tern, Hutton, Maureen, Heimdal, Valhall, Morecombe, 
Odin, Magnus and Statfjord fields) and installed more than 1,700 miles of North Sea 
pipelines. No doubt at a Board level in both B&R and HiFab Philip was involved 
in the ultimate direction of B&R’s and HiFab’s work. The scale of the resources 
(particularly skilled engineers) which B&R especially (and also HiFab) had to devote 
to all these many contracts had increased enormously, with a wide spread of offices 
and facilities round the North Sea. For example, for Chevron’s Ninian Southern 
field HiFab had to build a huge steel platform with a self-floating steel substructure, 
standing more than 550 feet tall and installed in 470 feet of water in June 1978. In 
late 1979 HiFab won a major contract to build a huge self-floating steel platform for 
BP’s Magnus field in more than 600 feet of water in the northernmost UK sector 


125 miles North East of the Shetlands. This was the heaviest platform to date 
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weighing nearly 38,000 tons, and standing 695 feet high (equivalent to an 80-storey 
building). This contract was completed after Philip’s retirement from B&R and 
HiFab. I cannot give any details of Philip’s direct involvement in such a large variety 
of contracts. But it is clear that the pressures on the directors of B&R and HiFab, 
in controlling all the companies’ contractual work and ensuring that the right 
decisions (engineering, contractual and financial) were made, had grown very 
considerably, and at Philip’s age of well over 80 questions necessarily arose as to the 
time when he would give up the major responsibilities which were falling on his 


shoulders. 


127. Philip and Mary celebrated their Golden Wedding in the garden at Tendring 
with many friends on 26" August 1976. 





Golden Wedding celebrations at Tendring 26" August 1976 
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Philip & Mary on holiday at their flat in St. Julien’s, Malta in the early 1970s 


But during the 1970s Mary had started to age quite rapidly. She had a bad fall down 
the staircase at our house in Ireland, which primarily affected her brain. She 
recovered sufficiently to enjoy their golden wedding celebrations in 1976. But after 
that she fell and broke a hip, and by the later 1970s was bedridden at home, and 
suffering from dementia. Philip continued to work as Chairman of B&R, and also 
of HiFab which involved not infrequently travel to and from Nigg using the flights 
between Stanstead and Inverness airports and helicopter flights from Inverness to 
Nigg, and a return to Tendring to help with settling Mary for the night. This was a 
regime which would have defeated many much younger men — but Philip took it in 
his stride. Fortunately he was able to gather from round Tendring a small group of 
excellent and very kind nurses — all foolishly retired by the NHS at a time when they 
were still very active. One was a male nurse. Belinda had been helping to find the 
nurses from the start of Mary’s time of being bed-ridden and now had the task of 
proposing the male nurse to Philip. Philip immediately rejected this proposal to 


have a man looking after his wife. Fortunately Belinda burst into tears of 
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disappointment at Philip’s reaction as the nurse Mr Leggatt had been highly 
recommended by the existing 2 nurses with whom Mr Leggatt had worked before. 
Philip relented, and Mr Leggatt became the leader of the group of nurses — on one 
occasion in winter staying on duty alone at Tendring for over 48 hours to care for 
Mary during a snow blizzard which made Tendring inaccessible. The group of 
nurses could not have looked after both Mary and Philip (and the house) more 


effectively or more kindly. In due course Mr Leggatt and Philip became great friends. 


128. I have described above the work which had been continuing during the 1970s 
for B&R and HiFab in the North Sea. By the summer of 1980 Philip had reached 
his 86" birthday, and it had become clear that it was time for Philip finally to retire. 
John and I were asked by B&R to help to persuade him and we succeeded. At this 
time Philip had become President of B&R, having earlier relinquished the 
chairmanship. Philip told the Halliburton Company of his intention to retire in 
December 1980, and the then Chairman of Halliburton, John P Harbin, wrote 
accepting Philip’s retirement, and praising the work he had done over the years for 
B&R. Following his retirement in 1980 he was interviewed by the Sunday Times 
and a charming account of the interview appeared [see attached]. As late as the 
summer of 1981 Philip became a director of Bonito Offshore Inc, a new drilling 


company formed by an ex-B&R manager. 
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TO 
SIR PHILIP SOUTHWELL 


SS, ae 
to your retirement, we take this means of recording and expressing to you our 
gratitude for the honor and privilege of having been associated with you as a 
Director of the Company. 


It is impossible to list all of your many accomplishments in the text of this 


lution. Your extensiy of the has been ae- 
quired Scvegh many yams of gortce to well poeta ne Bese 
T 


Company and to the United Kingdom, culminating in your recent contributions 
to the development of North Sea petroleum production. 


Your honors have been many and varied. In recognition of your contribu- 
tions to the United Kingdom, you were designated a Commander of the British 
Empire in 1953 and you were knighted in 1958. 

On behalf of ourselves and the officers and employees of the Company, we 
express our sincere appreciation for the contributions you have made. We express 
to you our best wishes for your continued health and happiness. 


We order that a copy hereof be inserted in the minute books of the Company 
and that an copy be nted to you as an expression of our esteem. 
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129. In June 1981 Mary died peacefully in her bed at Tendring, and she was buried 
by the North porch of the Church of St Edmund King and Martyr in Tendring, a 
church which both had supported so well in the years since 1946 when they had 
moved into the Manor House. Mary helped with flowers and other decorating of 
the church and also in organising working parties to make things for sale in aid of 
Church funds. Philip was a churchwarden for about 30 years, giving much of his 


time and effort to ensuring the future of the Church. 


130. Following this final retirement, Philip was bored stiff by the lack of challenges, 
and his physical strength was no longer sufficient for the sorts of vigorous gardening 
he so much enjoyed. So the last few months of his life were not very happy. But he 
was encouraged to learn from a letter of 19" October 1981 that a Scholarship Fund 
in his name was being established at Tain Academy (near the Nigg yard), with 
contributions from 26 supporters connected with B&R, including his old friend 
George Brown. On 30" November 1981 he went as a day patient to the Woolwich 
Hospital to have various small cancers on his head (due to failing to wear a hat in 
hot sunlight) removed. After this had been done, he was sitting on a bed chatting 
with the nurses, and suddenly had a major heart attack. ‘Though they tried, 
fortunately for Philip he was not resuscitated: he would have hated a greatly limited 


life after such a heart attack. 


131. I realise that in the account of Philip’s and Mary’s lives I have given far too 
little attention to their characters and their relationships within their small (but 


growing) family. 


132. First, Mary. Though quite an imposing person, she could not have been 
kinder or more welcoming, to family and to friends. During the years from 1941 to 
1950 she had to take the brunt of the work involved in looking after me during my 


too frequent illnesses, including about three bad episodes of pneumonia before 
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effective antibiotics became available: her kindness and care for me during those 
illnesses were simply wonderful. My brother John also had to be nursed through his 
childhood illnesses, which fortunately were less frequent. To the maximum extent 
she helped with charitable work, including King George’s Fund for Sailors and a 
number of local charities. Because of the work habits of Philip, she was after 1946 
too often alone at Tendring; she bore this loneliness with inbuilt strength gained 
through her life from 1897 to 1926 in the wilds of Staffordshire with her mother and 
two unmarried aunts for company. She never tried to return to Staffordshire after 
that, though she did occasionally venture to the River Dove above Ashbourne for 


brief dry fly fishing expeditions. 


133. Philip had a strong character developed through sporting excellence including 
captaincy of the Birmingham University Rugby Team, First World War experience, 
years in Trinidad coping with every kind of person involved in the oil industry there, 
leading for BP in the exploration for oil and natural gas in the Middle East and Papua 
New Guinea, negotiations with Cabinet Ministers in Australia and government 
officials, Second World War experience in the search for oil in the United Kingdom, 
creating the oil production facilities in Kuwait, chairing B&R and HiFab, and doing 
a wide range of charitable activities. He did not have an academic mind, but he 
acquired a deep understanding of every problem he faced (after 1945 he always kept 
an Anglo-American Dictionary on his desk to avoid language problems) and brought 
to the solution of each problem this understanding and a strong practical sense of 


the better way to solve it. 


134. Inevitably all his experiences made Philip a fairly tough person to deal with. 
But he was always ready to help anyone with their problems, and any charity which 
called on him to help. As the obituarist in the Institute of Petroleum Review wrote, 
Philip was always courteous and in good humour in all his many activities. In his 


family he had a good relationship with my brother John and John’s Bostonian 
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Peabody wife, Carol: he found them their house in Highgate, and was very 
supportive when John had his first heart attack at the age of 42. Philip and I both 
had strong characters, though of very different kinds, but each of us had a deep 
respect for the strengths of the other (though understandably Philip deplored and 
sometimes managed to remedy my failures in practical matters — such as my purchase 
of my first car — a dud). Philip deserved in every way the respect I always had for 
what he had achieved in so many different fields, and for the help he gave when I 
was ill as a child (and later). When one takes stock of the extraordinary changes in 
the world during their lifetimes from the 1890s to the 1980s, and the ways in which 
both Philip and Mary adjusted to those changes, I pay the strongest of tributes to 
each of them as parents, friends and in their ways of life built on the background of 


the Victorian era in which they were born. 


Richard Southwell 

With much help from Juliet Petrie 
and Philip Southwell 

May 2020 
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6 Browns Root News March/April 


POLITICIANS pride themselves on 
being practitioners in the art of the 
possible; oilmen, by contrast, pride 
themselves on frequently practising the 
art of the impossible. ; 
Certainly, Sir Philip Southwell is an 
oilman who has never baulked at projects 
that seemed loaded on the side of failure. 
The fact that he has so often succeeded 
may be because he is so obviously a man 
who doesn’t take things at their face 
value. 

He is also a man who combines leader- 
ship with remarkable achievement, 
humour, diffidence — and charm. 

These qualities are manifested in many 
of the jobs he has undertaken but are 
perhaps best illustrated in a project of 
vital national importance that he master 
minde: 

Britain needed oil and any oil produced 
at home saved valuable shipping space 

Philip Southwell, as he then was, found 
himself in charge of a drilling programme 
at Newark in the midlands oilfields. 

The drilling forecast was nine months 
but, not being casily satisfied, Philip 
Southwell despatched someone to 
America to buy drilling equipment that 
could be moved around easily — ‘from 
one site to another in twelve hours.” 

The nine months schedule became a 
a matter of weeks. 

The charm entered into it when he was 
faced with accommodating 50 hard-bitten 
American oilmen he had shipped over to 
train local labour — hired at Mansfield 





labour exchange — and inject their 
know-how into the project to get things 
moving. 


They were the kind of men who had 
seen everything and done everything but 
Philip Southwell added something to 
their experience. 

He persuaded them to stay at a 
monastery and, of course, the monastery 
to take this alien body into its midst. 

The effect of this wartime confrontation 
is unrecorded but the success of the 
midlands operation was that it produced 
130,000 tonnes of oil a year at its peak. 

That oil was shipped daily by train to a 
Cheshire refinery to be turned into 
aviation spirit and other vital products. 

Philip Southwell decided to become a 
mining engineer before the first’ World 
War. The son of a doctor working near 
Leeds, he had an urge to travel and 
thought mining would be the passport 
toit. 

At this period there were only two 
schools of mining in Britain — the Royal 
School of Mining and Birmingham 
University. Eventually, Philip Southwell 
found himself at the latter asking a 
Professor Cadman if he could study there. 

Why not petroleum engineering? asked 
the professor. *You can study mining and 
attend the lectures on petroleum 
engineering and geology.’ That was how 
Philip Southwell came to graduate in both. 

His first job in oil came in 1922 in the 
government petroleum office in Trinidad 
— at that time the British Government's 
sole petroleum supplier. 

There he was attached to an American 
from the California Bureau of Mines. 
“He taught me a hell of a lot,’ says Sir 
Philip thinking back. 

Trinidad lasted six years and he found 
himself back in the UK ‘redundant’ and 
seeking advice from his old professor, 
then Sir John Cadman and later to be 
Lord Cadman. 

“He offered me a job as manager of 
oilfields and geology for BP and | 
worked on the exploration side.’ 

This began a long career with BP, the 
major feature of which was his work in 
Kuwait. 

Before the second World War one well 
had been proven in Kuwait and geologists 
were not all optimistic. Philip Southwell 
was. 

In 1945 he became Managing Director 
of the Kuwait Oil Company, jointly 
owned by BP and Gulf. The way Sir 

Philip describes it now, makes it sound 
















easy. 

‘The oilfield was 400 feet above sea 
level. All you had to do was to lay pipe- 
lines and let it flow down to the oil jetty 
by gravity’ to load into the tankers. 

Before that could happen, however, 
Philip Southwell had to develop a massive 
operation using tented accommodation, 
f id a workforce that built up to 
000 men. In the beginning every drop 
rinking water had to be brought 100 
in sailing dhows, 
had to be brought in, too, and 











[aN 
Sir Philip Southwell 


oilman extraordinary 


Sir Philip Southwell had two careers in the oil 


industry and distinguished himself in both. 


Shortly after relinquishing his positions with 
Brown & Root, he talked to Brown & Root 
News about his double life. 


¥ 


Top: Kuwait memory, Sit Philip with a presentation model of an Arab dhow; 


above, English reality, Sir Philip in his Essex 


it had to meet the tastes of many 
nationalities including Arabs, Britons, 
Pakistanis and Americans, all pretty 
and not always feeling tolerant in 
ature that reached 128 deerces in 
the shade in the summer. 

But everything went ahead well. ‘1 put 
in a proposal for one well for every 
square mile. The oilfield was 100 square 
miles. I insisted on this in order to 
develop it slowly and steadily. 

‘That is why it is able to produce what 
it does now. We call it unit development. 
We put in everything twice as big as we 
would normally have done and it worked.’ 

While it was on the way to working, 
Philip Southwell coped with the problems. 

One was brought to him by the surgeon, 
Allen-Mersh, who said he would have to 
have a better-equipped hospital. Philip 
Southwell sent him off to Europe to 
look for supplies. 

While he was gone, he himself went 
back to England on a visit, only to be 
stricken with a raging fever as he arrived 
at his Essex home. 

Typhoid was diagnosed and he found 
himself isolated in a local hospital. The 
following morning a Dr Corfield looked 
in and examined him. 
*You haven’t got typhoid,’ he said to 
a somewhat better patient. ‘No,’ said 
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garden. 


Philip Southwell, ‘I was too ill to argue. 
I’ve got sandfly fever.’ 

He and Dr Corfield became friends, so 
much so that Dr Corfield was hired as 
Medical Officer to the Kuwait Oil 
Company in London. Patient Southwell 
also recruited the ward sister to assist 
Dr Corfield. 

He also heard that the American forces 
in Europe had tented hospitals, all packed 
and unwanted now that the European war 
had ended 

Off went Dr Corfield to get one. He 
did and other supplies needed in Kuwait 
were also discovered — steel pipes, for 
instance. 

So the operation that began with Allen- 
Mersh’s request for a tented hospital 
ended happily all round — mainly due to 
a sand-fly settling on Philip Southwell, 

He produced other things for Kuwait, 
too. Cricket pitches, bordered by trees 
to persuade the British they were really in 
Surrey from time to time and yachts 
from the Solent to start the Kuwait Yacht 
Club. 

It is from this Kuwait period that Sir 
Philip’s office as Liveryman of the Royal 
Company of Shipwrights dates. This 
Royal Company is the only one that 
insists that its liverymen have practical 
experience. Sir Philip quoted the marine 















structures at Kuwait and was admitted. 

But the crucial contribution of Kuwait 
was in the early 1950's when the Iranian 
crisis threatened oil supplies. By this 
time Sir Philip had production at a point 
where it was able to fill much of the gap. 

Sir Philip was knighted in 1958 and 
retired from BP in 1959. For most men 
it might have been enough, but a lot 
more was to come, 

‘Brown & Root were planning a London 
office for their overseas operations and 
they asked Hugh Gordon to go to 
London to find somebody. He did two 
things — he asked the American Embassy 
and the largest British oil company, BP, 
to sce if there was anyone who had 
recently retired. Both gave my name. So 
1 joined Brown & Root. 

‘Our first jobs were negotiated con- 
tracts with IPC for the pipelay out from 
Iraq and for BP’s pipeline at Das Island. 
From these beginnings, the company has 


since worked in all the surrounding 
countries. el. 
‘We have also laid pipelines from 


Kharg Island for the Iranian Oil Con- 
sortium. I] never had any idea of working 
in English waters then, but in 1966, we 
laid the first pipeline in the UK sector for 
BP’s West Sole field.’ F 

It wasn’t long before he was required 
to have lots of ideas. The proliferation of 
them can be found in Brown & Root’s 
unequalled record in the North Sea 
development, starting with BP’s Forties 
field — a very satisfactory re-start for a 
man who had retired from that company 
years previously. 

” Sir Philip tells the story of Highland 
Fabricators Limited, one of his ideas. 

“We were thinking of Scapa Flow but 
a neighbour of mine, an admiral, urged 
me to look at Cromarty Firth on the 
grounds it was more sheltered. That’s 
how we arrived at Nigg Bay. 

‘I went to every village talking about 
what we planned to do, explaining that 
there would be no fumes or anything to 
threatcn the environment. All we wanted 
to do was to build structures and take 
them away to the oilfields a hundred 
miles or more off-shore. 

‘We bought a mile of foreshore from 
the novelist Eric Linklater. His house 
there was included. It’s still our guest 
house. We've entertained many people 
including Chinese and Russians there. 

‘At first we had no idea of floating 
things out, that came later. We wanted 
200 acres of flat ground to build a con- 
struction yard. That meant we had to 
reclaim 200 acres. We gave the contract 
to Wimpey’s. 

“Then we decided we wanted a graving 
dock to float structures out. Wimpey 
built a dry dock with a gate 400 feet long, 
the largest gate in the world. 

‘One Brown & Root expert who came 
over to Nigg was Wolf Pabst who did a 
magnificent job. Tragically he was killed 
in an air crash later in Alaska 

Of which of his achievements is Sir 
Philip most proud? 

There was his MC gained in the Royal 
Artillery in the first World War ‘can’t 
remember what it was for, They some- 
times gave them out with a pound of tea 
I've never even read the citation. Never 
even seen it.” 

He thinks. ‘There was Australia, of 
course 

‘Australia?’ — ‘Yes I was there in 1938 
to persuade the Australian Government 
to allow us to look for oil in Papua- 
New Guinea.’ 

What about winning the Cadman 
Memorial Medal, the Silver Medal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the CBE, his 
elevation to Commander of the Order of 
Cedar of Lebanon, his office as bailiff 
grand cross of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem? 

‘I’ve enjoyed it all. I’ve particularly 
enjoyed being a member of the Royal 
Society of Arts Council and I’m still 
working for the St John Ambulance 
Brigade . . . I’m an elder statesman . . .” 

He finds difficulty in selecting a 
particular thing and saying ‘That was it.” 

“Play it all down,’ he says. ‘It’s been 
a friendly business, the oil business. 
Competitive but friendly,” 

Would he miss it? 

‘I don’t miss things,’ says the man 
starting his second retirement. It’s easy 
to think of him, doing the odd bit of 
gardening, breaking off to scan the 
situations vacant columns. After all you 
can’t break a lifetime’s habit of thinking 
nothing is impossible. 
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